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PREFACE 


I am not a Gujarati, despite my Gujri rati-sounding surname sit that when 1 first took up a 
job as a teclurer in Architecture at the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda in 1965,1 saw my 
surroundings as an 'outsider with eyes of more than usual curiosity. And it during a casual 
walk through the centre of the city, namely the older mediet'aJ parts, that I saw whole streets of 
carved wooden houses of a strikirtg design and antit^uc character. It was like being suddenly 
trartsported to a past which one thought had disappeared forever. It is well-known that ancient 
Indian architccturehad once been mainly in wood, but to actually see medieval wcnxlen houses 
still surviving was a revelation. As an architect 1 had often seen illustratitnis of wcxjdwork fnjm 
Nepal and Tibet but never Gujarat, so that the surprise was the greater. It was like making a 
discovery', apparent only to an ’outsider', and I decided to take up this theme for further study* 
What emerged was not merely a study of wixjdwork but of wooden architecture as a whole, 
including life-style and settlement patterns, 

This meant travelling all over Gujarat, searching for ancient houses, meeting the families 
concerned, spending days working in their homes, and recording details. To be received in a 
private dwelling, to be allowed to move about freely in every nook and comer, to work throughout 
the day in the midst of family chores, was a great personal experience and my first thanks are to 
tlrose iumdreds of families who thus offered u.s their generous hospitalitv, AdcLtional thanks go to 
those students of architecture who voluntarily accompanied me during their vacations and shared 
in the work. Alt fieldwork was done by travellmg in buses and walking through the kilometres of 
winding lanes and bye-ways of towns on what was, in effect, a voyage of discovery. To come 
across the descendants of former historical families: of ntijfrtrst'fiis (town mayors), bankers to the 
Gaikwads, agents of tlie East India Company, dhwns of princely states, the tes of Ahmedabad, 
keepers of tlie royal mint, all this made these journeys a kind of historical romance. Each family 
visited felt a sense of nostalgia and pnde that 'their dwelling w'as being documented for posterity. 
It niu.st be added that many of the old houses have since disappeared: through natural decay or 
the plundering raids of antique dealers trading in wood carvings, so that this book is their onlv 
record. The illustrations will reveal w-hat a great Iradilion of wood car^'ing Gujarat once possessed. 

Lastly I must thank Mrs Kalpana Palkhi wala. Assistant Editor of the Publicatins Division, 
Ministry of information and Broadcasting, Government of India, for taking up this work for 
publi^tion. 


Ranchi, Bihar 
October, 20()() 


V. S, Pramar 
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INTRODUCTION 


Gujarat has a I ways bwn one of the most 
prosperous provinces in Indiai In medieval 
times, its merciiarits had established trading 
links with the important commercial ports of 
West Asia, East Africa, and ewn the Far East, 
while its own ports were centres of active 
exchange. These indigenous ports, located on 
the western cwst, served a vast hinterland of 
the sub-continent, both for import and export, 
and some of their names arv documented in 
ancient records. The Perxp/us Mtiris Erififiraei, 
written by a Greek merchant in the 1 st century 
A. D., describes the sea-route to the port of 
Broach (there called Barugaza), and mentions 
that Indian ships from here regularly visited 
West Asia. 

During later Muslim times, it was the 
port of Cambay which became more 
important, and the name of Cambay virtually 
became synonymous with the kingdom of 
Gujarat In subsequent colonial times, Surat 
took over as the chief centre for the European 
trade, and also as the port for the embarking of 
annual Muslim pilgrims to Mecca. 

Tig. I. An t-ntiTOW dttof w It h f labumltr nviitiru-iil. Ow MUtw 
twin jambs iijw plain. TW imwr jamb carries ihc lintel, wlille 
(he outer jamb carries the pnoiecUnR lotitts. They are 
Iteaullfulle carvecl The twin liniels nave carvingb o( 
spredding ptanla. riw infWJ jamh cam«'^ a pnniOjiHittt - <t 
vase of plenty In the rtintn: 


h is quite evident that lire prosperity' of 
Gujarat was largely derived from ite foreign 
trade, and this source of prosperity also 
produced a commerdally oriented life-style 
which has persisted op to the modem times. 
The wealth produced from trade drew a 
pointed comment from the Mughal emperor 
Humayun just after he had defeated the Gujarat 
Sultan, Bahadur Shah " -., that while the throne 
of Delhi rests on wheat and barley, thal of 
Gujarat on corals and pearls, because the king 
of Gujarat rules over eighty-four ports, ■*' 

This prosperity struck the European 
travellers and administrators who saw Gujarat 
as it was in the late medieval times. The French 
traveller Jean de Thevenot, writing in 166(i, 
says,"This is the pleasantest Province of 
IndostaiT . . - and the Fields of Guzeral look 
green in all the seasqnsof the Year,James 
Forbes, who was in the service of the East India 
Company from 1765 and knew India well, is 
even more emphatic," If 1 w'ere to point out the 
m<X)t beautiful part of India 1 oversaw, I should 
fix upon the province of Guzeral."’ 

The dominance of trade in the economy 
of medieval Gujarat, as opposed to mere 
agriculture as in other parts of India, resulted 
in the dominance of the trader and merchant 
over thal of a feudal class m the growth of its 




\Hvisc jtv i.rL\k.u 
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IcUgcs and Kiijcusor the shutters jirt' Mrvi-<I wfth roa^'ttes alUfTLiUni^ wilh^vnvHriMl fitrntv In the ix?ni]V tif 
iluivtT Is a Idr^ spikt ilnv'en the undorlvinK plonkti 


(Ulture. Onv asfiect of this is seen in the fat! 
tb<Jl ^nedte^'al Gutiirdt hod a greater degree iif 
urbanization compared h> the rest of India It 
Wfis in these urban centres thatC^ujarnti nrlhire 
and society dev'cioped, and which produced the 
model of arts and architecture followed 
throughout the province. The economic base of 
this culture was the large-scale manufacture of 
gords for trade, and this in tunt stimulated the 
development of handicrafts. Among lire most 
famous of ihese handicrafts was Jhat of textiles. 
At Fustat (near Cairo) were found, during 
excavations, sampler of Cufarad te.xtilts dating 
from the 15lh century A, D, Other skilled 
handicrafts were: stone carving, of which the 
Jain temples of Mnujit Abu are the most ornate 
examples; embroider^', which was executed 
oilmen by village women: jewellery; and vvood 
carx'mg. 


While all the major handicrafts of 
Gujarat have been extensivefy researched and 
publicised, that of wood carving has been 
largely neglected. This is not because they arc- 
in any ivay infcnor to stone carving but because 
ihe reasi>rLs belong to a different order. Most 
Gujarati wrwd carving appears in domestic 
J-iouses and domestic /fajx'h-temples (private 
temples established in domestic houses called 
//mv/w), i. e. in the relative privacy of a domeshc 
environment. As such, these carvings are not 
easily accessible to the outsider. Furthermore, 
the typical Gujarati house aiw'ays formed part 
of a secluded setllemen I called a kbatikj guarded 
by a gateway, with iLs carved elevation facing 
inwards and only the plain rearv’isible from the 
road. Travellers would tlius scarcely get a view- 
of the w'ealth of decoration ijvskle ffor details 
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Typicjl t.'otumndi'tiii]]^ iTtyth cnkmin« (font lht‘ 
trout vemndaK ot the house. I'lu; column three 

bitHr fi»lure«^ li'umftfrr. <ind fifriirub Thr* ttrtffMn is.i 

vulurntt has*' It Is carveti in a m.inntt -ioto transform 
Its square form tnloa dieti' lo match the shatl. riuvhas a 
projecting arctk't Above the i.'^ ' ti oirulat 

shah and above the shaft U bfrano - a captiai 


of this kind of s<^ttk*nK‘nt ptiUent, see my botik 
Hmvii Another point is ih^it the vAluabte 
wood carvings appear scattered widely in 
distant urban centres, hidden among a mass of 
mediocre and mocient development. To find 
sndi remnants of survi ving houses is not an easv 
task, and even having htund them it is not 
certain that one would be able to study them. 


for dtesc houses weie still in active occupation. 
To work in sudi a hou.se means working amidst 
a crowded jo ini family and intruding into their 
innermost privacy .All these are barriers which 
seem to have daunted most scholars trom the 
undertaking. 

In this connection it must be mentioned 
that during 1%1 - Census operations, a list 
had indeed been prepared by Mr. K. K. Trtvedi, 



Ftg^b. tn finnw Uvin ip-tstunm (FlgLirt* 3), The 

colurrin^ is tilled tn v^ilh ji cjirved paTi:i^! 
with A pdllem birtiii wmh cTs^eper^ The 

ojliiTTins' \ACv% have Carved profileTi- fh^r Ci^pitjf l■Ll> 
imd Mwd^n [hum. J Htiie pl^iv'^r- 
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Super- ' 

in tend eat 
of Census 
Operations, 
on VVonif Girt*- 
iitgiyfCiijvirnt' 

Jt listed, accord¬ 
ing to town and 
street, all the houses 
which contained any 
quantum of wood carv'- 
ing, A large number of 
photographs accompanied 
ichaslhLs 
lade it tempt¬ 
ing to scholars to fc)IU>w up 
the subject of wood carving, but 
this was never done. Jt should be 
added that the list suffered from two 
weaknesses One, It was not really complete 
as our fieldwork latcET showed. Two, it listed 
literally eveiy tiling, even if the carving was so 
slight as to be insignificant, and did not differ¬ 
entiate between wliat wa.s valuable and w hat was 


ng.4 rypiLi^I column 














not. The very extent of such a dry list was 
turmtdable enough to be repelling. 

The primary aim is to study the 
architecture and its structural wcnxJwork, and 
for this purpose an intensive search of wooden 
houses all overCu|arat was carried out. Having 
thus located the wooden houses, inevitably 
lh(>se having wood carving of quality were 
simultaneously identified and no fresh search 
was required. 

The fieldwork oovered everj' major town 
in Gujarat and also included smal ler towns of 
historical importance or mentioned in the 
Census rept>rts: some vi Itages were also visited 
in order to discover the real extent of 
woodwork. It was found that woodwork was 
primarily an urban phenomenon but rich 
villages sought to emulate the urban houses and 
urban carvings whenever they could afford it. 
In towns, most of the surviving, richer, wooden 
houses are concentrated in the older, central 


portions where, traditionally, the richer 
population of merchants and administrators 
lived. Regarding die manner in which fieldwork 
was done, how the age of houses was 
ascertained, the social and demographic 
background, the gathering of data, etc, it has 
been described in a brief suminarv here. 

But before that it Is necessary to take note 
of the Gujarad families in whose domestic midst 
these studies were carried out. Our team 
consisted of the author and diree students of 
architecture of the Maharaja Sayajtrao 
University of Vad<x)ara to which we were all 
attached. Throughout our trips we were 
fortunate in receiving a very warm welcome 
from the families concerned even though it 
meant spending the whole day with them and 
to some extent disturbing their domestic 
functions. Often a particular house had to be 
visited three days in succession, and family 
histories recorded. It is useful to explain some 
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F(t;.<.< Strut'KiijMd\'flnj Strut dui^^iiully pin^^oiilgmns Incxtcnded armsutbr^ikct*tiimi.iU H-hlch fn 
turn support i:un1:llfsets uJ upfwr (Iwr*, ^ ni«i m 







































fif’.Tr A ivpiC3i verandah with hufje sirul* 

I’jrrv'inK Ihc pntift-itna Huor abovtt Tht ilixv haii thu 
rur^'ili nfar hatiistnid^ Jaiid above a fkL tratvcil paiiellMl 
twtir w ith m^ettes 

of lh(* n?<isoiis for this wefc<imu. Much of llie 
success tJtiri^’ed from the fact that the studenls 
who participated were themselves Gujanitis 
and wht>. by their departn'ient, soon established 
a rapport with the members of the family. 
Another reason was that die M S. Utiiversitv* 
of Vadodara had such a good reputation 
among the people tliat its name soon opened 
many d wrs to us. But finally^ the most cogent 


rea-wn derives from the fad that Gujaratw have 
lived under the influence of commerce since 
centuries and inevitably that has meant an 
opmness and receptivity to strangers. Gujarati 
women have no hesitation and awkwardness 
in dealing with visitors W'hich characterises 
women of North India. Thus, we found no 
problems whatMiever in working within such 
households. 

General Background 

Gujarat has historically bf?en divided 
into three sub-divisions anciently called 
Anartta^ Lata and Surashtra. Anartta 
corresponds to North and Central Gujarat 


F1r7il Twill stmts at the entr<iaw tit ibv tlixir. They aiv 
uf wrnv )irn}>th. Tlv^y air ^arw'd in the typical minute 
floraJ pAlkTn. 
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I^TROCJilXTIOt< 




rig.7-b, Onp of the m'hly carved struls. support ihr the 
thdwn-«nd jmi pixijectlng fiiior Above. The wlie&stnicturAl 
4yi^m of nilumn, bfacket-capiliil, beaTUdi, ^trais. 

flffr cLearJy visible here. The bi^ckel eapilal ♦he 
ciuractehslfid dcoplet^ jnd ihebe^m-eiid Wa floral pattern 
rhe iilnit itself ocrmbiioi’S miiiiy ihcirw^s in baroqiie^likc 
^mihukia ThitinulitJe 4 pAtmi, rich ftordi scrnil»etc(faan^ 


ris,0-a, FronLai view pt a umt ^o\¥lrig armed retainer 
lofding a 5\%‘ofd and shield, drevseJ In ^jastham cxwtuine. 
Thtf aidmais^rKi birds appear iuoHlgruuu^ and 

seem i£t Indkmte a di-k^rioiaUfin i4 ihe4irl 




Bg;B4j. Strut ^Goefcwjid Fakce^ Pattn. ThisshDurs 
the most compS^ design which is known as 
Bgtmil strut Hm ihviiiie 
rmii*iic^! Ja^ruiiimL 
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(which wc have here combrntnl into North 
Gujarat, i. e. territory north of the river 
Narmada)Lata corresponds to Stmth Gujarat, 
i. e, terrilor)' south of the Narmada river; 
Surashtra is modem Saurashtra including 
Kutch, W'htdi was railed Katluawarin Muslim 
times. Each of these three sub- divisions had 
from earJy times differing characleristics 
determined by varying factors, 

North Gujarat has always bwn the most 
pmdudiv'eand dominant part of the province; 
it has produced the societ)' and oillure which 
came to be called' Gujarati ‘ and served as the 


ItV 11 AKV]N(S4 ajliMtAT 

Strut • NitninthDii ri'iuplc, Baroda. 't'hiK diotvs ,111 
E'l^hnitti tvhcisc larqc iijrarc futly nccape» I he :tLn,iit rhu 
anni't'pt in ilw ti]jur.il Omi AppL^rrd during lO ttftHtity 
A-P- This Ivid fflui'h of j Gwk ttintu-Jiiu, 

model which the other areas si>tight toemulate. 
All the old, historical cipitab of Gujarat were 
situated here; Anarttapur, Anahillapur (today 
called Patan), Ahmedabad and Clianipaner. 
The largest and most prosperous towns are 
tiKated in U: Ahmedabad, BariKla, Kapadvanj, 
Cambay, Dabhoi, Patan, Siddhapur, Br*>Lich, 
etc. North Gujarat also has the maximum of 
wixjdw'ork both in quantity and quality, 

Saurashtra, ptx'r in soil and climate, has 
always been less deveioped, with a major part 
of its population cx>nsisting of nomadic herders. 
Curiously, Saurashtra Imsat the same time been 
the most feudal part of Gujarat with hundreds 
of kx'al chieftains ruling over small tenitories 
in a condition of persistent rivalry. The tack of 
commercialisation and urbanisation is reflected 
in the sphere of architecture where there was 
less display of w'ealtii in the form of can'ings. 
Wood ca rvmg was scarce because of the scarci tv 
of the raw material while even where stone 
was used, it was of a friable nature which 
precluded much carving. On the otlier hand, 
Saurashtra. being closest to Europe and W'est 
Asia, seems to have come under far greater 
foreign influence and this is particularly 
noticeable in the style of its carvings. 

South Gujarat is even today 
ovenvhelmingly tribal. It is tlio poorest part of 
Gujarat, with little development of commerce, 
agriculture or urbanisation, and 
correspondingly pcxnest in its architecture and 
carvings. 

A comparative study of tlie architecture 
in these three sub-divisions reveals some 
interesting teatiires with cage like timbers. The 
house-plans in the three sub-divisions show 
dwacteristic differences derived from differing 
origins and life-styles, but when it comCnS 
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ITiis slrut h*^ a 

EiyiKlaij besBi caJiL'd a 

Viinfti ill ^jnUik : parlly 
lliirv jTJJtly dephilnl and 
pdjily brrvl 


Ui tht* carpen¬ 
try they sKow 
rema r^b le a f fi nit ies. 

ITiis clearly indicates 
lliflt the carfurntry had 
tsne odginal source, and 
that was North Gujarat, 
i. e. it WHS craftsmen from 
North Gujarat who produced 
the style and technique of vvo<,>d- 
work which spread to the whole 
province. 

One important question 
which aruves regarding woodwork 
Ls the following: why w-as wood used 
whtfn the rest of India had largely shifted 
to the exclusive use of brick or stone? ft is not 
as if Gujarat had ever bt'en richly endowed with 
structural timber, making it tlie convenient material 
for amstruction. The reverse was the case. Yet, Wtxid 
continued to be extensively used in construction in con¬ 
junction with brick or stone right up to the end of the 19th 
centui*)’ A. D., and this wood was used not merely for roofing or 
for decoration but as an essential part of the load-bearing slmcture 
of the house. The typical Gujarati house employed wooden members 
as bonding-timbers embedded horixoniallv within tire masonr\' 

These btinding-timbers tied in with the frames of doors and windows, 
and the whole acted as a kind of ’cage" which held the house together. 
In North and South Gujarat, there were additional vertical members- 
technically called attached columns-which were embedded within walls, 
even at the comers, tl^us producing a two-way cage’ or framework of 
ivood. This peculiar structural technique gave to the woodwork a 
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k jj aJiAKAT 



F%-10- Vivw oi Uk- baiuiflndi^ fofniiri|; pari of ilii^ km-h The p.ir1 of ca?\ ing doni^ 

when ih^ was stilJ Hal ll kis prrobi imlv^im^rd widi poUi^ pEanli 


Fi|^ 3 J I art44l ’picw of wmxJwork chi and bt^iow ihif^ biilusIroLtc. Thcr curTilnv^ar balu^tTadi^ with twn carved 
&Tde-piwes. Mow H a carved Inea? .ind a row of anEmal-hcods followid hy a ciirvcd Iwam, 
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Rg 12 l^bovpj BdbmY ’ Tba* wrfiKt bt Cinvtfd w\iU vi^iy i^iimed grumehic flt^ral patlmv^ The i:entral pAn^l 
shews cj-press^ mid plants. Figl30>i^mimJieiOiinJ Fig, I3ii (hMttenirtghO^Hum4Ti flgu rii^ earned oil bdlustrade 
Thev* ^pe standing on loius flewers. 
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J'Sg. 14 f rirtinl Pdtjji is a Iwig running bationy Mip|XtrtL-d by piilafs 


dominant visu^ rtile in the archUt'ctiire^ and 
hence itedesignalions as "wiKxieji architecture''. 

Even today, in sonu' of lire old, relatively 
undisturbed towns; of Gujarat some iK) % of 
the inhabitants reside m such ooden houses. 
The best preserved of such towns where 
woodwork can be seen in almost pristine 
condition areiKa|;^dvanj, Siddhapur, Umreth, 
Pa tan, some imifr cores of Ahmedabad, parts 
of Vadiinidia> Bhanjch, Dht>!ka, Khambhat ; 
^Dabhoi. What is striking is that two old 
European factories built at Surat and Bharuch, 
while having a European plan and details, still 
retained the traditional Gujarati timber- 
bonding, thus proving the strength of the 
tradition. 

The reason why limber was used in this 
manner was to give structural stability to the 
multi * storeyed houses- which arose due to 
pressure on urban space. The masonry walls of 


Gujarati Itouses usejd either of the two mtiteriats. 
In North and South Gujarat this materuil was 
brick, but the brick was of a smalt size cemented 
together with mud mortar, in Sauraahtra the 
material was often stone, but this stone was of 
such a poor quality tliat it alone did not possess 
adequate resistance to point loads, tn both 
materials the weight of heavy beams caTTying 
ceilings and roofe and resting upon niasoiirv 
was liabfe to produce cracks In the latter^ In 

Rg,t 5 . A Irnnt wUtr tin- wlwii- Murlau- titdudjng the framejv 
is Ciin-ed with d niinuteJv incised Oiiral |i;ittiu!TR formiitg a 
ni-nh 

Fig. J6. I tv tKintdgtr Ilf thes /wtvfi is one at th** rldusi In 
CiU)i3rs,it in unefif winilinviris ivith furried 

ivcKhd. d c^|^vt^L pdfit-llEHi frwnl, a citirv-ilim^ar batu^itriide 
fllTd A taw of cfli^pkint bmHti 

l7-n r\ lull viI^w oi xiw winilpw tn tbe fn^nrugo t^f rhe 
kntirif, Hw ifhiitle^ div torveti with Eorr^dlng plnnis Tlic 
imkLf irmw itssellfi fp^gt 17 ) 
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Nortli ifidia Ibe cemynting maU^rijil was luit 
mud mortar but J ime mortar and that made all 
the difference in ilie case of brick; whereas the 
stone which was available wm& of a quality 
which was much superior to that of Gujarat 
The reason why IJme mortar was rarely used m 
Gujarat is a topic too complex to discuss here. 
What the Gujarati craftsman did, to overcoine 
the weakness of the masonly- wall, was to 
introduce bondin^^-timbers as a kind ot 
reinforcement around the building, and tiiese 
placed horizontally prevented vertical cracks, 
in other words, the introducticmctf limber was 
dictated by a structural necessity. Now, this 
technique was not a Gujarati invention: it 
appears in the architecture of West Asia from 
very ancient times and must have been 
borrowed from that regiort. 

The relative seardh' of structural timber 
within Gujarat w as made gixid by largp imports 
by sea from places such as Damai^, Malabar and 
even Biinna. in all such cases tlie wood impi>rted 
w'as tealc It was the existence of ports in Gujarat 
and the sea-faring tradition which made sudi 
imports feasible. 

Regarding the quali ties of teak, these are 
described as follows, " Teak owes its value 
chiefly to its great durability. . ascribed to the 
fact that it contains a large quanliiv of fluid 
resinous mattet. which fills up the pore.s and 
resists the action ot wa ter. . mention may be 
made of the fact that the great umbrella over 
the H-tee in the Karli aive ( made of teak ) is 
still in existence, though it is most probably at 
least two tliousand years old ... The oil in the 
wood prevents it.s getting water-logged, and 
seems also to safeguard it against weevils and 
other timber-bonng irisects. Jt is sped ally valued 
because it does not rust the iron with w'hich it 
is worked up, .\nd further," It is moderately 
hard, exceedingly diuabicand stremg, does not 
split, crack, warp, shrink or alter its sliape when 
once seasoned ,..' ^ It should be added that 
being close-grained, teak is an ideal material for 
carving 
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Pijj.if!. A wiruJyiv wHil wooden carvifd tn a wry 
iniridti! maimt.-i' I'hw bofi jtt-pWijJ lioiiMnidUy and 
vtirtitarii', Ittlin^ Jrito propdrcd rebaios and naitd 
topi’ther. 


It was noticed during fieldwork that 
tlie teak i-vood used liad been so well seasoned 
that beams, over IS) years old, showed no 
signs of deflection. Now, one of the 
techniques of seasoning mentioned Iw Gritish 
writers was ‘ girdling . In this, a deep notch 
w as cul all artuind the Imnk ,wme distance 
above the ground since this prevented 
nutrients frtJin rising, the tree would siow ty 
die while still standing. It was then 
automa tidily seasoned. A process such as this 
tixik time and it wasobvious that it could only 
be carried out in relatively peaceful and 
organised areas. But it was pr^rdsely in 
forested areas, from where timber was 
available, that Uibals dominated and 
numerous historical references show that 
lliese tribals were at all limes verv- turbulent, 
at least within Gujarat. That would partly 
explain ivhy timber had to be brought from 
so far afield. 

Ounce the tiinher was landed at various 
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il then had to be transported by land’ 
carriage to urban centres inland where the chief 
demand existed. Land-carriage meant iKe 
bullock’cart, and its technical load-bearing 
capacity determined the si^e of timber which 
could be transpirrted* Field observations showed 
that in general the timber used in architerture 
was of a relatively small size, being rarely over 
55Q cm. in length. This limitation on si/e 
naturally had its effect on the architecture; rtwin 
spans were limited by the spans t>f available 
beams, i, e. to depths of about 5 meters. While 
the lengths of r<x)msc(nild bemuch greater, the 
depths were aivs'avs restricted to such short 
spans. Carved wiHiden part.s also had the same 
limitations of size. 

Regarding the artisans who workiHl in 
wood, there are a number of mteresting points. 
Sir George Watt, an experl on Indian 
handicrafts organised the great exhibition of 
Indian art at Delhi in 1903, ViTote that wood 
carvers and stone carvers once belonged to the 
same caste. As will be shown later, Ihis 
conclusion may not be correct The Gazetteer 
ot thePombay President^ of 191) I (Gujarat was 
then still part of that J*residency) describes tJiat 
castes of carpenters, known tn Gujarati as 
sittliars. It lists sLx sub-divisions of sul/mrs; Ahir. 
Gujar, Mevada, Panchuli, Marv*adi and Vaish. 
The Panchalk also called Panchal. is said to be 
a low caste. Tlte Marvadi claim to ha^'e 

originally been Rajputs and have six sub¬ 
groups: Bhati, Chohan, Rathod, Sirlankt, etc. 
Now', these latter names are well known liajput 
cl.in names and what the>’ indicate is that the 
carpenters attached to these clans adopted the 
names in order to identif)' themselves. The 
generic designation of Marc^adi dearlv proves 
that they once inhabited the southern part of 
Rajasthan knowm as Marvad, i e. it is a 
territorial d«.«»ignation, sub-divided into dans- 

The Ahirs ( originally a herding group 
belonging to Saurashtra ) aiso have six sub^ 



Tig 30, Delilts til irctTised scrreit, Thts kinJ i»f fri’twtirk 

iin Lmn^rtniii es not Cvpical Ciii^cir£]l. 


groups ■ Avadya, Bhala, Cluihan, etc., and 
claim to be Ksbatriyas. The claim is similar to 
tixat of the Rajput suf/rurs. The Gujar siiffuirs 
say that they were both stonemasi>ns and 
carpenters. The Muvadas obviously took their 
name from northern Rajasthan known a$ 
Mar%'ad, i. e. again a territorial name. The term 
Vaish is derived from Vaishya, which in 
medieval times meant a Sim/yaor trader ll will 
be seeiTi from this description that the SHt/wirs do 
not constitute a homogenous caste; the 
profession has drawn groups troin \'arytiig 
otherocojpationsand tliey have retained Hieir 
separate identities, merely collectively calling 
themselves siif/iens to Jesignate their 
profession. 

The word siithar is derived from Sanskrit 
fiutrdiiliar and O'riginally meanloneivho worked 
by holding the string', that is to say. he set out 
the measurements in architecture. Since ancient 
architecture in India was predominantly in 
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with a mQTc tnEncuEC-'lv carved ht^rdef. Tlie i.¥ilin^ re?u!mbli?> carpel 
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Fi^^4 i hi5 IS Ihc iiitcHui ol 3 typiijl Muslim luiust; h-ith nuniirnHi^ ivrtl}<nich4». ol curved iviiod, tJw innliTiuous 'ht'lf 
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WfHKi, it aiih»matic.illy rni*anl that the sutraithar 
was A carptniter. 

Tht‘ Gazetteer mentions that among the 
sub*gTOups of carpenters, tlie C,u)ar or Gapr 
occupied a special position because they alone 
knew the rules of the ancient ^itulp texts 

on art and architectunr. Jt was the Cajjar who 
ilre^v the rough plan ot the house, arranged to 
huy the wtK»d, and assisted in tJie rituals of 
housebuilding. It is interesting to find that 
among the six carpenter sub-divisions, it is the 
Cajjar orGujar w'ho played the domutani role 
in the architecture in wood, for it is our 

Fig.Z3 A WpiL-al fbt carN-eU ceiling. TTip cjrvixl pi«o.>s:arp 
tialltrd iwilo .1 tMi'kgnnind ot planks. Jins technlifUL*. 
pnibably *• of tslank: origin, ibi* while Jimwrs against the 
dark backgmund Icmk likv pk'er* of ivory Iprvviouv page), 


proposititm that the wooden technkjue was 
brought into Gujarat by die tribe of ancient 
Curjars whoaLajgave thename to the province 
of Gujarat. 

So far as Gujaral is concerned, the 
traditional temple builders and stone car\'ers 
were known as Somptiras, The>‘ were the ones 
v%*lto built the famous temple at Somnaih in 
Saiirashtra. Bui the designation ’Sompura’ 
merely Indicates that they adopted this title after 
having built this prestigious temple and 
acejuired fame. It discloses nothing about their 
original ca-ste which could have been any one 

Rg.2$. A Will I nichrin Ivlwilirri hfiiise. (t isscjumi? withoarvcri 
iWt wilh J7 biiHi-in rtixh. A pleired! tiefaib mid mnnmg 
aheli ovt:riieiiii Tlu' diclf and niebt* Iwlli .irt tis«| Inr 
kvi'ping iirildes ibcing piieej. 
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bakcniy o| NuuhCuMMl (Xiliitnn^and tlwiUj^pUfirng wcKxi wofi( .ireonR!n,it TlK-stTiits 
an' rti a lA'aU-pIale iMniwildi-U iit xhir ivall 


oi die six main subdivisions Jisted abow. At 
any rate, they appear to be quite distinct from 
wood carvers. to say, as dixjs Ceo rge Watt, 
that they all once formed a single caste, is an 
over-simpl ification. 

There is yet another group which ivas 
once actively engaged in wood carving, albeit 
of a quite different kind Jn textile manufacture, 
there is a tedinique acor)rding to which designs 
are carved on to small wooden blocks which, 
upon being cciated ivith a dye, are impressed 
by hand upon the material to produce printed 
doth- There must, therefore, have existed whole 
groups or people engaged m carving such 
wooden bhxks, but of Iheir i^rtgins and caste 
no notice has been taken. 

Tt is significant that in Gujarat no 
Muslim carpenters are named. In the sphere of 


architecture and woodwork, Hindu and Jain 
artisans w ere obviously the dominant group. 
This dominance can be seen also from the fact 
that even in purely Muslim buildings such as 
the numerous tombs and mosques, it is Hindu 
or Jain influences which predominate, both in 
stTiictural techniques and carvings. 

FtKJT./tiJhTiJijntt j [’.ilaijp, rnLm|?tii- Ttiis tii«i Iwt^ rang<« 
lit rantilijv'er sr^jriln^ fnjm a singk; suppurtinj^ 4l 

thr tK>I(47ni ri^iTig iipvi'n^ils m expjrKiing hers. Hath 

tiff Im* ring nf ^h-ut-i Hit ynfHitihtftwx'en ibe stnits^how 

flyrjl i^^Kehm. Thi'it jjv rows pf Jiiut limplrti 

I^S* ♦'t Nfrita tif ift tht piilare irf Ndwab wf 

Pdf antpur - J hwi* t hu ..vj itral f ^in >1 iw Iia^. ttfn* itcr n f ■ntilt.'vcr 
with a Stortfv on II 2S), 

FiR.2S'b This ^JrflrntVm has botrn ftjTLitructrtt on two lii-ra of 
'itruls Tht Icnver slmis ano fixed toa n'dI-pLitE;embedded 
In Ihr waJI, ivhiii- Ihi' struts vpptr her are pri^cftHl cn 
I fiOKi Tt w jhrEiUiri Iws pteiied sn tens and wtHiden pttufent'i 
■HI tvih the iitrs jpaj;e29| 
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Fig J9. A fhimikha ^virh woodi^ acwn *md 

In Juki ITh^' > 5 wny ivith 


Uny pi*nLLiinii>. jH'jiiLmU ^Ui^p^ir^tud wlllt liny mei^j 


I ^^k>n ot a pilLtr t'toft two prt.lJlc^ ufigin.i!ly nu'jirit lur KtriJfs Hir ^strut^^ rtiF ini^nyi 

i> lightly cnr^td aud the comt flofiil sprav witiaijtwly ikmv 
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FlgJl. A fuirmal lUltJtnn shiiJt J (01111 o drailm 

CTusa-AjL'tiun t<» thi: Siqittiri? twitraL the Up}>ef end. 


and Extent wf Woodwork 

Regarding the age of surviving 
wuxlwork, the Rttualionsare rendered difficult 
due to the paucity of records. None of the 
families hasmaintairted historical reconij in any 
systematic manner; some have stray documents 
which are useful, hut they do not disclose when 
the htjuses w'ere constructed. *1 he histories of 
tlie times, written for mlers, are full of royal 
and political events, and only occasionally 
mention civilian names. Even when these are 
meniionedj in most cases their houses have 
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disappeared. However, we were fortunate in 
discovering certain historically known families 
whose dwellings were intact at the moment we 
visifeti (hem (they are now gone), so that lliese 
give a basic date line by which they, and others, 
can be dated, It should be added that the Census 
report mentioned earlier also gives dates of 
himses listed, but they aregenemily very rough 
approximation.^. 

Many families, while possessing no 
history, did remember the number of 
genera items before which the house was built, 
so that an approximate date could be 
assumed. 

On the basis of available data, both 
w'ritten and oral it was found that the average 
wCKiden house in Gujarat was about 150 years 
old, i, e. dating from about 1800 A. D. A few 
Wert* dateable to about 1750 A, D, A number 
tif lliese older houses had collapsed within a 
tew years of each other w'hile this study was 
being undertaken, i.e. in about 1970 A. D., thus 
giving a period of about 170 years as the life¬ 
span of a typical urban house in wood. In some 
mu-seirms, however, remains of woodwork from 
medieval ftatvli - temples have been preserved, 
dating from about I61KJ A. D. No wtK>dw‘oritin 
Gujarat is older than this. Thus the total time- 
span of existing w'txjdwork in Gujarat is from 
about 1600 A. D. to 19{X) A. D. i, e. the time- 
span during w'hich wooden houses continued 
Ut be constructed, Tlrat also gives die time-span 
for the wood carvings. 

One very interesting point regarding the 
wood carvings was discovered when 
comparisons were made between several 
buildings of different ages, namely thattheolder 
buildings had less of caj-vmgs. The targe 
quantum of wood used and its structural 
quality, as also die large size of these older 
htiuses, proved that it was not the shortage of 
finarices which was the cause of the"paucity of 
can'ings. There must have been either reasons. 















WhiJe ft w as not possible to exactly define these, 
tine particutar aspect which emerged upon 
studying the historical reterencesot I he fieiiod 
was, that throughout the period of Muslim rule 
in Gujarat, there existed a great sense of urban 
insecurity, with outbreaks ut d vie strife behveen 
wntentiing political ri\'alji occurring fiuquentjy. 
Such urban strife would inevitably result in riot 
and pkmder of private property. In additiorij 
the constant state oi warfare iHfhveen political 
rulers resulted in towns being attacked and 
sacked, the houses dug up for supposedly 
hidden treasurej the walls demolished to 
discover secret diambers, etc. Those houses 
w hich revealed their wealth by display i ng rich 
can'ings were the firsr to be attacked. Thus it 
became risky to display wealth, A plain ex terior 
was the best guarantee of being left in peace. 
With the coining of British . there arose a far 


greater sense of urban security and houses 
began to gradually display a greater quantum 
of decoration, particularly in towns directly 
administered by them. Tlius, for example, the 
large Swaminarayan temples with their rich 
carvings w'ereall built during British rule; they 
could never have a>me up during the preceding 
era. 

Once the general sitiiatitm of urban 
security encouraged architectural display it 
could be noHced that wood carving became a 
prime method of showing status and w'ealth. 
House owners vied with each other in 
possessing houses with more and more of 
candngs, greater ornateness of detailing, and 
a variety of themes. Whole house fronts were 
finished in wood, every inch of which carried 
some kind of carving. Often in the search for 
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vEiritrty, grotesque features 'wereadL^pted, as wUl 
be Shawn in the iliustrations. But if a family 
could not afford much display, it was certain 
to at least have a carved wooden door. The 
doors of the Gujarati house Itad, at least for 
Hindus and Jains, a ritual status which 
demanded special treatment and they were all 
made very imposing and massive with boldly 
carved lintels and shutters. Muslim doors were 
plain, but they made up by having rich 
interiors. 
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If one compares the three sub-divisions 
of Gujarat as regards their woodwork and 
carvings, (X'rtain differences clearly emerge. Tlie 
maximum quantum of woix! work and of wood 
carving appears in die houses i>f North Gujarat, 
nils was to be expected., given the fact that 
North Gujarat was the mi%l pn>spenius part of 
(he province. South Gujarat was the poorest, 
but being nearer to supplies of timber, it show.s 
somethinganomalous: the houses have a gmat 
deal of rather inferior timber in the construction 


FSg.a^. A wjill 
rtidie fringed ivilh 
carved wood, li 
hiLB coiiped arch 
witK suspended 

ten dril below. Th^! 
ovet-hanging 
tihdf above the 
fringed oni: be^rs 
typicA] CujArAti 
pendants. 
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hiiluiitrddirtK. 


but very little <;arving. Saurashtra has a peojliar 
position. Wood was scarce but stone was 
plentiful* even if inferior, stt that Satirashtra 
turned to the use of stone lor construction. As 
mentioned, tins friable stone did not pemitt j^ood 
Ciirv'in^ and many richer houses used stucco 
for decoratitm. Others introduced wooden 
members for purposes of display, but it could 
dearly be noticed Ihal much of the carving 
showed foreign iiifluenLce. 

Thi?se differences bet w'een Ibe three sub- 
divisions has other aspects. The oJdest 
w'tHHiwork appears in North Gujarat; the most 
recent in South Gujarat; while Saurashtra lies 
in between. These differences a^rrtsptmd to the 
economic development of each region: North 
Gujarat was the region where ecttnomicgrtiwth 
first took place, followed by Saurashtra, 


whereas south Gujarat developed only when 
migrants fron^ elsewhere enteivd and st*tHed in 
this mainly tribal area 

The prosperity of North Gujarat wsts 
initiated and borne by the mercantile classes, 
comsisting of Vaishyas and Brahmins, liiter 
Patels, among the Hmdti.s; by fains; and among 
the Muslims the Vohras. It was their houses 
which were the largest and richest in design. 
There must ha ve once existed important houses 
belongingt(T Muslim rulers .ind administrators, 
but ot these very few have survived In 
5aurashtra it was the feudal Rajput aristtjcracy 
which diieflv possessed wealtJi but all their older 
palaces {called are in a mixed semi- 

cotoniiit style of later dale, while the newer 
palaces are wholly European or pseudo 
indoSaracenic All such palaces ha\^* bet^n 
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excluded tram this! study except to dlustrate a 
few items. In Sou Hi Gujarat it was the i^rahmin 
Anavib and Parsis who wen? the dominiuit 
groups, with a sprinkling of Jains, and it is 
their tiouses which are rnost substantial. 
The position of Surat is unique; it was the 
only town to have a large cosmopolitan 
population drawn from all parts of Gujarat 


but all the otdf^ ardutectuiie disappeared in the 
great fin* of Jft37. 

It is a curious commentary on the 
disbibution of wcsdth that the lwt» finest carved 
houses in Gufarat belong, not to Vaishyas^ 
Brahmins, Vohras or Kajpuhs but to the lising 
community iif Patels represented by a single 
femily in die small village Vast* near Nad lad. 
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TECHNICAL AND THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF 

WOOD CARVING 


The most important characteristic ot 
Gujarat wood car\'ing is that it is closely related 
to the architecture, i. e. it ts not ai^ independeni 
art-form. Woodwork had already been 
introducx'd Into the architecture as an essential 
part ot constroction^ and the visual presence of 
so modi woodwork naturally led to its being 
carved. Wood carving was, in the best sense of 
that term, applied art. Virtually all tlie carving 
was done on structirral parts, and only rarely 
w'as a carved piece inserted merely for Us 
decorative effect. The location of carvings on 
structural members produced certain 
limitations derived from the nature of the 
material. 

Wtxjd by its very nature is linear in form, 
so that all structural members made of wood 
inevitably partake of this linear character. This 
means that large voluminous carvings, for 
examples in stone, was not possible. All tire 
structural parts of wooden buildings, such as 
beams, columns, struts, door and window 
frames, etc,, were linear in form and this 
compelled the style of carving to conform to 
linearity. The kind of carving most suited to 
linearity was the running or meandering 
pattern, and this is precisely what does occur 
most frequently. Figurai work also appears, but 
mainly as single figures attached to linear 
supports. Where more complex groups were 


wanted, they had t<^ be of a very small size in 
order to fit into the narrowness of the timber 
parts. 

The exception to the above rule was in 
ceilings where a broad surface was produced 
by the use of planks. As we shal Isec, this is not 
an original Gujarati technique, but even here 
the only freediim which arose was to spread 
tile pattern thin! v over a large, fiat surface. But 
the unit of design could not exceed the width 
of a single plank, i. c. there was again a 
limitation of spaot’. 

The second limitation on design arose 
from the fact that wood, w'hen it is a structural 
member, cannot be weakened by excessive 
depth of carving or by piercing it because that 
would risk its stability. The bulk of a structural 
member has to be left intact so that carving can 
never be in the round; there has always to be 
a portion left intact forming the backing of the 
figure. Pierced wood did occur, as in pierced 
window screens, but these were not structural 
parts and could bear the weakening of the 
material. Incidentally, even here, wood was not 
really pierced but the screen was built up of 
separate pieces joined together with gaps in 
between. Some pierced car\''ingsdid appear In 
those relatively minor pieces which functioned 
as coverings to (he structural members, for 
example in the pieces shaped aselephanl heads 


n£jjMiLM tvu mB»£ncii. asi?! t*= t mstTt ( !>a. 

li» m^sk joiftl ends. However, in manv of (he 
later houses a desire to have baroque-!ike 
structure for ostentation produced pierced work 
even in structural members but that was 
originally niit part of the Iradititm. 

The third limitation ijii design derives from 
the fact that woocl in order to be used, has to 
be first planed to a smooth surface. It could be 
either flat or rounded. The plain surf ace is nol 
conveniently carved by incising into it a shallow 
depth and rounding off the edges. And this is 
precisely bow mtwt of the carving was actually 
executed. To go furtlier into the material would 
serve no purpose so far as the design was 
concerned because the design remained what 
had originally been etched onto the surface. The 
shallow incised pattern was a sufficienlly 
effective one and it was left as such, Deeper 
cutting into the material or more rounded parts 
appear very infrequently, mostly m figural work 
and in struts. The latter were over - dlinensjoned 
to start with in order to accommodate the depth 
of carving. Also, the strut has little load to carry. 

Structural woodtvork has to be hret made 
ready on the ground before being hoisted into 
place. In the process of hoisting and installation 
it is alw'ays liable to damage, especially if it is 
a heavy beam. A beam of say,, 55t.l cm. length 
and -40 x -K) cm, .cross’section is so heavy that 
to lift It in place is a hazardous undertaking and 
parts of it are liable to be knocked about. If such 
a beam were carved, die car\'ing risked being 
damaged during installation. )n addition, the 
beam would ha ve to be loaded with numerous 
other stnictural members sudi as foiste, pianks, 
bricks, and all these could further damage 
carvings. Because of these risks, the main beams 
were in fact never carved. When one sees an 
apparently car%'ed main beam, the carving is 
merely a cover strip nailed onto it subsequently 
to conceal a junction with other members. 
Ligliter, subsidiary beams, on the other hand, 
were often carved. 
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Other structural port.s which were 
generally not can'ed were ceiling joists, attachtKl 
columns, bonding timbers, and the jambs of 
doors and windows; however, the capitals of 
the attached columns and lintels were carved. 
The general principle seems to be that parts 
which underwent much manuals handling 
during construction were left uncarved. The 
exceptions to this rule are the capitals and the 
lintels. I'he former were blocks of wixxJ which, 
if left uncarved, would have presented a very 
ugly appearance and so they- were merely gi ven 
a curving profile: the main body was not can-ed 
except in. very' late baroque - like houses where 
older traditions were overthrown. The carving 
of lintels was for ritualistic reasons, as will be 
explained later. The rule regarding leaving 
certain parts uncarv'ed was broken in those la te 
houses where the desire for ostentation had 
ov'erridden alt other considerations. 

Ii could be clearly observed that all the 
carving which W'as applied to a wooden 
member was executed before installation, i.e. 
tliere was no in sifii carving. This is normal 
carpentry' practice. The main wooden parts 
which w'ere carved were : free-standing 
columns, especially in front verandahs: struts 
supporting projecting balconies and ceilings; 
balconies; lintels of doors and windows and 
their shutters ; lighter beams visible on 
elevations ; interior ceilings in some cases; 
wooden frontages to upper floors. Subsidiary' 
wooden parts which were carved were 
cappings to cover the free ends of beams and 
joists visible on the elevation; fada boards; and 
wtndovv' grills. The rules regarding which 
wooden parts were to be carved and which do 
not reveal a very sound sense of building 
con.stTuction was based upon experience, tt 
produced an artistic tradition of great merit, 
which u'as only debased when the house 
became, not a symbol of good tastey bwta symbol 
of wealth- 

Woodwork was generally finished in 
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three ways, One was to tint it with a kind of 
varnish which gave it a dark shade. This 
treatment was given to almost aU internal 
woodwork which we saw, and it seems that 
onginalJy it w'as the only technique employed 
throughout. 

The second method was to apply an 
almost black protective coating of oil focally 
called M-fc/, if noi to all partSy then at least to 
exterior woodwork. This black oil appears 
mainly in the Aiimcdabad region and is 


characteristic of it. There wtw two reasons tor 
its use, tTne, that tlie oil vvos particularly effective 
against climatic influences in exposed 
woodivork. The second being the mam reason 
wherein the Ahmedabad carving of exterit^r 
fronts was of a peail lar kind in that the surface 
was incised in a ver^' minute pattern: this minute 
pattern would have got quite oblltGrated had 
thicker fluid such as paint been employed as a 
coaling. While simple tinting gave inadequate 
protection in exterior locations, the use of 
bel-tcl gave protection wlide retaining tlie clarity 
of the carving. An elev^ation consisting of such 
black, finely caxx'ed wotidwork looked very 
imposing indeed-as some of tJie illustrati ons will 
show. 

The third method was to apply a coating 
of paint, especially to those parts oi the 
woodwork w'hich were either greatly exposed 
to the climate or wore verv visible and thus 
contributed to the ‘display’ which the 
architecture sought to convey Whetlwr the use 
ot paint goes back to early times is not know. 
The colours used in surviving examples are 
mainly red, yellow, green and blue. A reference 
to the painting of Gujarati woodwork in a 
survey carried out in ISSCi is illuminating “This 
newer work is. moreover, almost invariably 
ruined by paint. Brilliant reds, greens, and 
yellows, picked out in very haphazard manner, 
quite drown the carver’s work. “. and further 
on, "... and the uniform sepia^tinted carving 
shows to advantage alongside the meretricious 
work of the present day. " " 

This reference seems to indicate that the 
use of paint was a later Innovation and that 
sepia-tinting was the older, traditional 
technique. Paints , besides distracting by its 
garish colours, has another serious 
disadvantage! it has a thick wnsistency which 
hides and obscures delicate outlines ot carving. 
The paint w-ascustomarily applied afresh at all 
important fesbvjtit's such as marriages, so that 








suctessivo coaifv coiriplelelv marred tlit 
apprarance. 

Tilt! minute carving ul Ahmedabad 
niCTitiuiitid above is quite different in character 
from the rest of Gujarat. A chance visit to the 
Baroda museum to inspect some wood carvings 
revealed tliat the museum posscfssed old wooden 
carved bkicks once used for block-printing of 
textiles, ft was at once apparent that the 
patterns used in these blocks were almost 
identical with those appearing in the 
Ahmedabad frontage.^ and that they were the 
wurceof the design. Ahmedabad had rmce been 
famous h>r the manufacture of printed fabrics 
and a whole class of wood can'ing and wood 
carvers devoted to this trade must have existed. 
It is well possible that it was this class which 
did the actual carving oi such house fronts, as 
distinguished from other carvers vvho executed 
more structural parts. When using printing 
blexiks, they have to be abated with a dye before 
imprinting upon the fabric; this con Id also have 
furnished tlie idea of dyeing ‘ canhjigs with 
bei-te) or even colouring them as was done ivith 
fabrics. 

Regarding the wtiod carving patterns iiiid 
motifs used it was not possible to get any 
information from present-day carpenters 
regarding the sources of design l-ii>wever, the 
manner in which carpenters (and carvers) 
worked is known, because it has remained 
unchanged iiver centuries^ Tlie Indian carpenter 
never ow-jied or worked in a' workshop': he 
was traditionaltv an itinerant artisan who 
carried his primitive and light ttxds along with 
him and worked on site for his patrons. This 
custom persists even today. He always worked 
from memi,7ry and not from some pattern - book 
which he ii.id complied or w'hich his 
predecessors had preserved. His motifs ivere 
those VL'biclihe had learnt from his teachers or 
those which he had picked up form his 
suntiundmgs; some might haivo been specifically 
ordered by his cl ients. It should be kept in mind 


that it is quite easy to preserve a small iVagn^enl 
of can'ing as a sample to Ire copied lafer on. 
Such fragments were easily obtainable from old 
houses being demolished and could serve as 
models of design, but w-hether such a practice 
existed is not certain. 

Oire other interesting custom has to he 
mentioned.. The re were, and still are, people 
w'ho dealt in tlie purchase and sale of used 
structural timber. The}’ w'ould buy up old houses 
on the verge of collapse, cart away the rubble, 
and collect all the wooden members in their 
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ofwt starages for sale to prospective dlents, The 
old wottd trom such hiiuses was quite servioeablc 
and, being a precious commodity, found a 
ready buyer either in iLs oripnat form or as a 
raw material to be reworked. We found many 
house-i>wners preserving such old timber and 
re-using them even in modern flats. A 
storage yard of such old., carved wood would 
provide an ideal collection of varied motifs for 
a carpenter to learn from. This would then 
represent a very convenient source for the 


not only because the same family of carpenters 
wereproducing them, but also because families 
were copying from each other. A striking motif 
introducied tn one house was soon being copied* 
with minor vafiations, in many other houses. It 
also happened that motibs were being bom>wed 
from more tow'ns distant, and this must have 
arisen in two ways. Some of the artisans would 
have picked up novel ideas during their travels, 
say to places of pilgrimage. In other cases, it 
was the client who had seen something new 



Fi|^.41. A ^itult diHiw between I wj|| mpbmTil$LThecifliQpy » Mippotwd 

by t^vin Mlumns and curviUnp.!ir sbruls and a balu^tradtr below. The windnw 
Rrills. nsdvcs and, upper shelves art can ed. The niches serve no useful purpose 
hul art inertly docDrated 


diffusion of design motifs. 

Whatever be the source of designs, we 
could observ'e during the field work that fora 
particular town there was a general similarity 
in motifs which was characteristic of that locale 
and distinguished it from other towns. The 
presence of such a similarity of designs arose 


elsewhere and wanted it copied.. Such distant 
borrowings were not very frequent but the 
custom existed. Among Muslim families, where 
figural work was discouraged due to religious 
reasons, the search for acceptable mobfs must 
have led to borrowings from further afield. Also, 
in the late I9lh century A. D„ aj> tradition 
weakened under colonial influence, many 
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motifs were Incorporated haphazardly (Ton\ 
forvi^ sources. 

At this point it Is usetui to examine sonw 
of the official Tcporte on wixjd carving which 
ivem prepared by experts under govemmental 
orders. One of the earliest is the Utdian Art - 
Teckntcd Art Serifs, published from 1886 
onw ards by the Survey of India. Regarding 
Gujarat it says^ Old wood carving is found all 


over Western India, from Sidhpur, in North 
Gufarat, to Bhatkal, at the extreme south of thtf 
Presidency, but it is perhaps most plentifully 
found in Gujarat It then adds, "Both the new 
and the old work are generally put together Ln 
a very rough and unbusineas- like way. The 
carver s work appears to have ended with the 
carving, and the village carpenter, took in hand 
as much timber, knocked it togelher with great 
iron spikes, nails, and rough clumsy clamps. 
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Fig.44 The lou'Cf p.irt of wooden fronlAj^e cajvt'J wtrJi Jlural di>sigii^ 


Joinery v^'a5 aJways, and still is, a very weak 
point in native work Wood car\'ing of this dass 
is very fretjuently d istigonrd by the presence of 
ugly iron chains, nail - heads, bolls and damps, 
attached with utter distegaid to tile design, ami 
often in the middle of the best work." *' 

These observations are very interesting as 
tliey raise a number of technical points, it is 
indeed a fact that many designs w'ere marred 
by nails and clamps driven through in apparent 
carelessness. But the reasons were differenh 
1 imber Joints have a tendency to expand and 
contract under seasonal influences: after some 
time the joints would become lixiseand it "rt as 
to seal re them that, much after tlie original 
construction, these iron fittings wen? added. 
They were in these cases not part of the original 


conception. On the other hand, metal fittings 
were in fact added to the woodwork in many 
places from the very beginning; for example at 
the jttnetion of balustrades to uprights, or indoor 
shutters. In all such cases, as can be seen from 
the illustration, these metal fittings were well 
coordinated with carvings. The clumsy fittings 
Eire all the work of subsequent repairs done by 
different workmen. 

The other pt>inl hinted at in the above 
re port is that the carvings were done b\ one set 
of artisans and' knocked' together by antither, 
i. e. carwrsand carpenters belonged to different 
professions. There is no evidence for such an 
assumption fexcept in the casti of block makers) 
Certainly there was a great difference between 
the sophistication of carving and the 
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primilivenes& of the joinery, but this hiatus 
betv^'een refinement of detail and clumsiness cn 
conslructitm appears not only in wtKjd^vorh but 
in all of the architechiral arts, Itjs the same with 
temple construction. Primitive techniques ot 
stone construction appear alonj'side with 
excellence of stone carving, although both t^ ere 
executed by the same artisans. '‘The reasons 
for the hiatus form part ot the general Indian 
tradition and merit some discussion. 

Indian civilisation has always been 
characterised by a very' low level of technological 
development.The bullock cart, the plough and 
the clay water pot have remained unchanged 
in design for a thousand years and this is not 
because their designs were so perfect that they 
could not be improved. The reason for 


technological backwardness was due to the 
illiteracy' and low' status of the artisan. Already 
in the .Vlmin StimtL an ancient classical text 
dated to about the 2nd century A. D.* there is 
a list of occupations prescribed to the base-born, 
and among these is carpentry and in another 
verse it states dial a Shudra (llte lowest of the 
four castt*s)"... being unable to find service 
with the tivice-bom and threatened witli the 
loss of ihb sons and wife (through hunger), may 
maintain himself by handicrafts ' '* In other 
w ords, handicrafts were considered of sucli a 
low status that the lowly Shudra was permitted 
to engage in them only when in distress. At the 
otherend of the timescale we find in the famous 
work of .^bbe Dubois, about the year 

IfJOOA.D,, the following description of artisans. 































" As a ru le. Hie mechanicaJ! and liberal arts, sucJr 
as music, painting, and sculpture, an? placed 
on very much the same level, and ., \vhidi 
are left omirely U) the ]i»wer castes of Shudras, 
are Icwkcd upon v%-ith equal disfavour " 

The iiliterate, loiv^bom and despised 
artisan could not be expected to innovate any 
developments m the technological field: it was 
enough if ho ctiuld merely earn his livelihood 
Undercompelitivepressure, what he could do 
was to improve his purely manual skills, i. e. to 
refine whatever he knew without changing its 
essential character. Tliis meant that ,f he was a 
can-er, he could perfect his dexterity to the piinl 
of making excellent carv'ings in imitatiiin of 
what he had already Icamt, but he could not 
go beyond ihai. To intnkfuce innovations m 


carpentA' and joirion^ required an intellectual 
effort for which he lacked the trauiing. 

As proof of poor building technologv 
some examples may he cited. At the famous 
Buddhist site of Sanchi. when the British 
government sent experts to repair the 
monuments, it was found that the foundatkms 
of the great stone balustrade were laid upon 
debris and had hence collapsed In temple 
No. 17, while the walls were faced with ashlar 
masonry, the com w'as of kxjse lubhle, with vga' 
few headers to make bonding effective, so that 
some parts of the walls had collapsed.'' Burgess 
and Couwns say the same thing about ancient 
temples in Cuj.irat, The watU are generally 
built in two shells - the outer carrying all the 
mouldings and the innerdressed smixithnn the 
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lact*. These are seltlont well biinded; and the 
outer, not infrequently, has fallen completely 
away . . . Yet, these poorly built walls 
contained excellent carvings in stone, Lc, poor 


structural tecluiique existed alongside superior 
fine arte. It was the same witli woodwork: 
primitive joinery accompanied by excellence in 
carvings. The joinery in this case was not 
defective but merely archaic. 


Theoretical Aspects 

There is a biKly of Sanskrit texts called 
Sii/fpa Sha^tms which were wntlen in the early 
mediev-al period, and whose purpose was io 
prescribe rules and regulations for Indian art 
and architecture. The bulk of Ihe prescriptions 
concern reiigious buildings and religious 


images; there are many chapters on dcwjrs and 
columns; and many rules tor dimensions and 
proportions. Most texts speak, by implication, 
of stone and brick structures and only one, the 
very late PnimanarHiin/rtri, spteakof woodwork, 
■fine value ol these texts in understanding works 
of art and architecture is a matter of some 
controversy*. 

D.Subba Rao, writing in the fourna! of ihe 
Orktiial fiistitHtc, Baroda, says, "tjiese treatises 
contairt very* valuable information. They convey 
no meaning whatever to Sanskrit scholars on 
account of two reasons. One is that many of 
the expressions, used therein, are technical 
terms, which convey no idea whatever in 
tireir context, by translation in the usual 
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manner... The second is thal ibese texb have 
been handed down from generation to 
generation through tliose artisans whu^ though 
knowing Sanskrit, were not scholars. These 
texts have become so fuJI of philological and 
granimatical errors that the Sanskrit scholars 
Uxtay \^'ould find it very difficult to make any 
consistent meaning out of them," As against 
this view, Pnyabala Shah, editor of the famous 
Sanskrit text on art and architecture known as 
Vistitiiilmrincitaru-puratia , and a sympathiser, 
tell constrained to remark, " Even though Dr. 
Kramrisch (a reputed Indologist who published 
two volumes on TJie Hitt/in lenipk' using Sanskrit 
texts) has made a very laudable attempt to 
compare and identify the various types of 
temples and their characteristics described in 
our text, one has to say that it is all very 
conjectural,Again, “ Further research in tlie 
understajtdingof the text and a carefully minute 
study of the existing remains of temples in the 
light of the mtormation of our text are still not 
sufficient as to justify any definite or near 
definite identificatkm, " ^ What this means is 
that it has not been possible to prt>ve that a 
single temple was ever buiU according to the 
injunction of a Shdpa Slmfra text. 

George MichelI. in his TIte Hindu Ti'inpU', 
w-rites tif these texts, " From the language in 
which these works arc written and the 
tragmentaiy^ nature of much olThe information 
they contain, it appears that the known Shastras 
are much more likely to be the theoretic.il 
writings of theologians, the leamecl brahmans, 
than manuals of architectural and artistic 
practice compiled by builders and craftsmen. 
Th(ise directly involved wi th the aeations of the 
temples ,. usually had no need to set down 
their traditions in writing as the knowledge of 
building techniques was imparted from one 
generation to the next, " Then, " The lack of 
technical information in the Shastras reveals 
their true function asa collection of rules which 
attempt to facilitate the translation of 
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theological concepts into architectural 

forms. " ^ 

Conclusions 

1. It is by no means certain that these rules 
were formulated and written dow'ii before 
the actual works of art and architecture 
u^ere produced : rather the reverse seems 
to be the case. In olher ivords, works of art 
and architecture already existed and the 
lexLs merely attempted to codih* what was 
found. Thus, they do not explain anvtjiing 
w'hich cannot be ascertained from the 
w < tr ks ihemsel ves. 

2. A large number of monuments of the 
Duddhists and of the Muslims were 
constructed without any texts, i. e. texts 
were never essential to good building. As 
Gttirge Michell has rightly pointed out, the 
purpose of these texts was theological, not 
structural or even artistic. Rules were 
conceived In aritua! sense in order to either 
ward off evil effects or to produce 
auspinous effect I'lieir brahmonje authors 
knew very little about art and architecture 
and produced generalities which were ctf 
no assistance to craftsmen except in a 
general way, 

3. The descriptive nature of some of the rules 
are, despite their shortcomings, not 
Worthless, 1 hey can be used as cross- 
references in cases where objects exist in 
situ , and are useful in those examples 
which have since di.sappeared and whose 
only record is a text. But even here one has 
lo exercise great caution because these 
brahmanic texts, in their effort to be all - 
knowing and exhaustive, indulge in gross 
exaggeration and hyperbole and often 
describe buildings which were quite 
impossible to construct. 

4. Finally, the question arises as to whether 
ilie artisan ever really used a text in his 
work. George Michel 1 thinks oihervvise. No 
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len’iplc or image has so far been proved to 
have been made acatrding to any text, The 
same applies lo woodwork. The 
PrnniiitiRmoviari is descriptive, not 
prescripts\'e ; it w*as written mucl’s after 
wootSen buildings had been constructed. 
Given die loiv social status of the Indian 
artisan, it is extremely doubtful if any of 
them could understand Sanskrit. They 
preserved textstoenliance their stahisx'is- 
3 -vis clients, but there is no evidence that 
they ever used them. Titus, one can largely 
ignore texts except to illustrate certain 
points or when concepts are involved, 
partialiarly those affecting rituals. Thus for 
example, a text might prescribe that llie 
carving in a residence should represent 
scenes of plenty, but it did not, and could 
not describe tbe details of its execution. 
Such general concept rules, part of an 
existing folk-lore, wx'iecodified in texband 
are here used accordingly. 

Turning from textual matters to the actual 
carvings, it is w'orthw'hile examining the 
relationship between carving in stone and 
wood, for both were being executed 
contemporaneouslv- It is well known that in llie 
sphere of construction stone detailing closely 
imitated wooden prolotj'pes. In stone temples 
the manner in which columns, capitals, beams, 
balconies, struts, etc, , were slructurally 
employed w'as in imrtcitum of wooden practice. 
This wooden tradition was not, as many 
scholars think, some lost ancient tradition but 
was in current practice in the iv'ooden houses 
of Cu}arat, The local carpenter was still making 
vvooden beam? and capitals w'hich the stone 
mason was making contemporaneously in 
temples of identical teclinique The difference 
was only in external forms : the essential 
technique was tlie same in botli. Yet, when it 
comes to die carv'ings, a striking difference in 
style and execution emerges. Temple can-ings 
bear no doubt a conceptual similarity to those 


in residences, but in tJie execution, tlioy differ 
widely and this difference dries not derive 
simply from the fact that one was religious and 
the tillier secular. 

Take the example oi the epsum holding a 
musical instrument in her hands, 
appear in both temples and residences, but their 
stylistic treatment is quite different. Otie would 
have expected that given the ap^arn, ivhose 
concept is v'-holly religious and whoso images 
were visible in temples, llie wood carver would 
have immediately copied the ready-made design 
and reproduced it in the domestic house. But 
this did nol happen. The temple apsnra is a 
slender, elongated, sophisticated creature, 
ivhereas the domestic one is rustic and plebian 
in character and proportions. Even the 
costumes are different. Where the stone figures 
have ethereal faces, those in wood are typically 
ethnic Gujarati, with rounded peasant-like 
faces. Tlios, it is quite obvious that we find here 
Iw'O quite distinct schools of carv'ing, one in 
stone, the other in wood. VYTiLle the themes and 
topics are similar in both, the actual execution 
is quite different. This difference Ls apparent 
even in a purely secular theme like a foliated 
band, i. e, it i-s not the religious function which 
has produced the difterence. The reasons are 
examined later on. 

There is one class of wooden structures 
in ivhich it is stone which is the pmtotype and 
W'ood carving the imitation, namely in the 
interiors of some lain temple.s. In these 
examples, the mnttdaim situated in front of tlie 
main shrine is decorated with a w'lxxlen interior 
inserted within the masonry exterior including 
its domical part, u e, vve get .a svooden dome. 
The carvings of the dome and its supporting 
columns are identical replicasiif existing stone 
temples, including the themes. 

There is one important aspect in which 
the relaiioniship between stone and ivood 
carving has produced strong influence on the 
former, h has been mentioned that wood 
candng ivas always done on a structural part. 


n 

i. e, St never appeared in its own right In the 
case of frgiiral work, i. e- images, theiw were 
always attached to a background formed of 
the structural part on which the)' ^vere carved. 
This meant that such images were carved 
fron tally, the rear being part of thesupptirting 
structure. This aspect was noticed bv ihe great 
authorit)' on Buddhist art, A.Gmnwedel, ^s'ho 
wrote," h is ihe wood-carving style, above alL 
which is to blame tor the fact that Indian 
sculpture never became more than a reUn>{f 
serving for the decoration of large 
buildings . . . " — In other words, sculpture 
always rtfmained within the spatial limitations 
imposed upon it by an ardutectural context. 

It was mentioned above that the Shilpa 
Sha.stra texts are useful only in understanding 
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Fig-4fi^. Tiv 4> rnw!^ nf flower-bed^ wllh five upluinvii 
on die lov^er pan n|i the pillar. 


some of the concepts governing carving in 
general, and these applied to wixxi carving 
also. The texts most relevant for Western 
India, Including Gujarat, are : the 
Sumaraiifiatjusiitradhiiraf the Hafa-Vtitlablm, 
the Prana^a-matiiiann, and the 
Prnmanmitiiiiiri. Of these, the first - named 
is. the oldest and most famous; the next two 
are virtual nMnodclIed versions of the first; 
while the last - named iii unique in being 
devoted entirely to domestic arts 
and architecture, but unfortunately its 
value is greatly diminished by its late date 
of 1888 A a' 

Chapter 34 of the Samaran^ana- 
sutradliiiTa , verses 5 onwards, lists those 
motifs which should not occur in 
residences: gods, ditit^as (demerns), ^raliiia 
{planet ctmfunctions svinbolisecj bv demon 
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masks), stars, yakstids (mytJiical tree - spiritst 
gawrf^Jrtrprtii (heavenly male musicians), 
fflib/iosas (forest giants}, rijyadftaras (heavenly 
musicians) t snakes, apsaray {heavenly female 
musicians), etc.-thcse were the anthro¬ 
pomorphic figures to be a'“*oided. Among the 
pitiiicribod birds and beasts wen?: vulture,owl, 
pigeon, liawk, crow, elephant, horse, buffalo, 
camel, cat, donkey, monkey, lion, tiger, pig 
and deer. 

Permitted motifs wery ? objects arousing 
devotion, family deities, pTittilmraa (door 
guardians), treasure, ^ojiri (a female divinity), 
laksbml (goddess of ’ive^th), cows, leaves and 
flowers, females in ratikritiP (love^play}, 
partridges, parrots, etc. 

The above list is not nsally remarkable, for 
it seeks to avoid obviously fierce, passionate or 
dangerous creatures; ivhile those recommended 
are intended to produce peao?, plenty, personal 


devoiton, filial love, etc. But the striking fact is 
that the domestic house did not strictly follow 
these rules. Elephant heads, horses, mythical 
beasts of fierce Utspi»sition, rhtyadiuints and 
apiViriTS appear regularly, while in two houses 
we discc^vercd a carving showing a peacock 
devouring a scorpion A very notable exclusion 
In (he list is the figuiv of Ganesha, the eleplianl 
gt>d. which istovmd in numerc'us door lintels, 
il is appcirenl liiat those who executed wocni 
caiving were not following any classical codes; 
they Mk'wed an eclectic hishion which partly 
obeyed local floating tradition r»f folk-lore and 
partiV sought for novelties to please wealthy 
clients 

The presence of religion and mythical 
motifs, such as pfdyrtdhflras, upsrtras and 
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myihical beasts in domtslic airhitecture was ntil 
fortuitous. They had earlier begun to appear in 
the domestic fiffpc/i*temple and once having 
gained popularity there, they were soon 
borrowed in residences whicK in design and 
appearance, were identical with/ifltJci/'templcs 
The establishment of the haveli-lempte has an 
unusual origin, based upon a new conception 
of the bhajrf/ cult of popular Vaishnavism. 

It is probably the Pushli Marga, a sect 
founded by Vallabhacharya in the 15th centur)’ 
A. D., which seems to have been the first to 
conceive of the firtiv/i-lemple. Their religious 
conception broadly follows the main Vaishnava 
tradition in which the deity is looked upon in 
anthropomorphic terms as a ’divine lord' w*ho 


has to be housed in a 'palace' upon earth and 
’Served as an earthly lord vvould be. That is u> 
say, Ite has to lie provided a court, a throne 
room, sleeping accommodalion, a kitchen, 
stables, etc., and during tlie course of the day 
he has to be formally awakened with song, 
bathed, given meals, presented to devotees for 
a dwrs/wiw, pul back to sleep, etc. Now, ihis 
original scheme of worship wasmodiRed by the 
Pushti Marg in such a manner as to bring the 
guru of spiritual preceptor into the tbrefront of 
worship. R. G. Bhandarkar has explained this 
new concept as follows, .. the God cannot be 
worshipped independently in a public place of 
worship, but in the house and temple of the 
guru , . which has therefore to be regularly 
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visitf^ by the devotee with offeiing^ ” 

Oice the guru 5 residence bt'coines the 
abode of the deity., H rtaturaliy has to become 
more spacious and imposing but the original 
dui racier of ’ residence' remains; what is added 
are decorations and carvings in greater 
profusiem and ctmtarning religious themes. We 
thus find the domestic house with themes 
drawn irtim two sources: one secular, the other 
religious. It is because of the addltitvn of the 
religious theme ihat one now finds carv’ings 
showing creatures such as the eyaia (composite 
beast-partly lion, partly bird, and partly 
elephant)> the divine, musicians, even Krishna 
with cows and gopts, etc. Once such religious 
motifs had been introduced into what was 


architecturally still a domestic residence, it 
became a mode] tor the devotee who now 
indudetl tliem even in his private residence, i.e. 
themes from the have) Utem pie were borrowed 
by the havefi, 'Hiis is how religious motifs 
entered the domestic sphere. 

The above will now make it dear that the 
entry of religious themes did not originate in 
the classical Hindu or jain temple, hut from a 
more domesticated sphere, st> that there ixrcure 
a hiatus bet^veen religious themes as depicted 
in classical temples and those depicted in 

Fig.33 Rear with Jong Utlconiet^, diid 
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EwiiJ. 

Uomestic shrines and ternples. The lilt'raiA' 
concepts and repertoire of themes were of 
cfnirse common, belonging to common fund of 
religious imagery, but when it came to their 
artistic depiction, the paths diverged. This 
divergence is not what one would have 
expected, and calls tor an explanation. 

it is tempting to postulate that from the 
very begtiuiing tliere were two classes of 
carvers, one in stone, the other in w^Kid Wood 
carving is, of course, the much older tradition, 
but stone carving, when it did arise in temples, 
did not follow the wooden tradition but a 
different one. It is [u-sl possible that the stone 
carver was originally a carver of ivory of a 
jeweller (this point has indeed been already 
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mentioned by Sir John Marshall in his analysis 
of the sculptures on the gateways of Sanclii ■*) 
and this would adequately explain the 
difference in style. But this assumption raises 
another interesting problem. If ivory carvers or 
jewel le:^ executed stone car\'ing5/ wlui executed 
stone const ruction because the former could 
never have produced the latter, lire answer 
seems to be, that it was the carpenter who, 
already knowledgeable in construction, also 
undertook shme construction and this would 
also in one stroke explain why stone structural 
detailing resembles that in wiwd, but .stone 
carving does not resemble wood carving. In 
other w'ords, in sfrudural matters the carpenter 
reigned supreme, whereas in carvings two 
different sets of artisans wyre employed, one in 
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•atone, ihe other in wood. The artisan ^vho 
executed wiyod carving may have been 
simulLineously also the carpenter who executed 
the construction; in tact this seems eJttremely 
likely, so that for woodwork we have a single 
class of artisans for both carvings and 
construchon, But in stone we have two classes, 
one the carpejiter executing construction, the 
other the carver who worked independentiy. 
This is also proved by the fact that stone 
carvings on temples are generally done on 
separate stone stabs which form a niere outer 
covering to structure underneath. The 
assumption of there being two distinct classes 
of carvers would also explain why stone carved 
figures have a greater elegance and 
sophistication when compared to those in 
wood, whicii are almost rustic. 

There is one other aspect of the above 
problem, namely patronage Slone temples arc 
not densely concentrated in urban areas but are 
scattered all over a region in distant locations. 
To construct such a temple, one might find 
local carpentersbu I one would not necessarily 
find local stone carvers, because the patronage 
for the former was far greater than for tlie latter 
so that a patron would have to call in stone 
carvers from distant tovvn.s to execute work on 
a temple. The l-iindu or Jain temple shares an 
all-India character with only minor deviations 
due t(* local influences, so dial the stone carver 
would have to produce work of an all-India or 
at least larger regional character. In fact, one 
does indeed find this : sculptures from, say, 
Khajuraho are very similar to those from within 
Gujarat or Rajasthan, 1. e, there is a discemible 
all-India character about lliem. This is not so in 
wood carving. 

The carpenter finds so mutdi local demand 
that there is no need for him to travel elsewhere 
for patronage, i. e. his work inevitably shows a 
very local, re.Mrkted character which is 
naturally refliJcted in his style of carving and 
which Ls bound to be sufficiently different from 
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that in a neighbouring town. One can put this 
phenomenon differently. Temple art liad to 
exhibit courtly, aristocratic, all-India 
characteristics. Whereas wood carving of 
necessity remained domestic, commercial and 
folk-oriented. This in particularly true of 
Giiiarat, "Ihe wealthy patrons of wood carving 
in Gujaral were drawn from urbanised 
mercantile classes which, despite iheir 
urbanisation, retained very strong rustic, 
folkish, dowrt-lo-enrth life-styles and this is 
reflected in the architecture and the arts 
(for more detailed description see rny earlier 
book,). Had lire aristocratic, feudal element 
dominated, the piclure would have been quite 
di0crem. 
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STYLISTIC ASPECTS 


It is useful at the oiitsel to make a brief 
comparison of Gujarati woodwork with that of 
other important wtHxlworking regions in order 
to know whether Gujarati w'ork is indeed a self 
contained style, or w'hethor it Ls part of a wider 
inter-ielated type. The principal areas of the sub¬ 
continent where wood carving was common 
were : Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, 

,Nepal, parts of South India, and Gujarat. .Not 
enough has been published of these regional 
carvings so that a thorough comparison can be 
made, but enough is known to be able to 
distinguish them. Plus, there are the opinions 
of experts who were familiar with all these 
styles. It should be emphasised that since 
Gujarati wood carving was mainly 
architectural, it is ardiiiectural woodwork 
which we are comparing, and not furniture, 
utensils and similar objects. 

The best illustrations of Indian 
woodwork have appeared in the following 
publications; fndiaw Art, 7Vc/fui(jtti Art Series, 
which began in 1886;v4rf m fndiufry, A^oiictgmp^t 
Scries, publislied between 1895-97; feiiri'Ki/ ()/ 
Indian Arf md Jndiisfry. published from 1886 
onwards; tndion Art at Delhi being the official 
catalogtieof five 1903 exhibition held there; Art 
Manujiicturers of India , the catalogue for the 
International Exhibition at Glasgow in 1888; 
Jevpore Portfolio of Architectnrat Details, 


published in 1890; a journal published 

from 1922 onwards: The Btrrljf Wooden Temples 
ofOtatnba, published in 1955; Dm'/m Woodtvotic, 
published in mJiGUmffScs of Nepal WftidavrA', 
publislied m 1968-69 ; The Kathmandu Valky 
Towns, published in 1974; The Art ami 
Architecture of Hirnacltal Pradesh, published in 
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; and the Gujarat Ct’HiUfi! already 

cited- 

It if. mit feasible to illustrate wointwork 
of other regions in order li> p rove their d ifference 
to Gujarat, but our own ctmipcirative 
observ'attons have clearly indicated this, plus 
sttme anal y si? given belcnv will help explain it. 

1 heexperte who wrote the above puNicatirms 
are also of assistance in documenting these 
differences. 

The pre-eminence of wrxtd carving in 
Gujarat as compared to llie rest of 1 ndia can be 
judged fn,nTt the foil OK'ing, h. A. Gu pie, writing 
on Wood Carving in genera) in 1886rsayis," As 
far, at least, as Western India is concerned, dial 
art of wood rarv ing for a rchi teclural purposes 
most assuredly bi'longs to tlic Gujaratis. “ “ M. 
E. M. James, ilescribing a wotwien screen which 
he had specially prepared for himself, w rote in 
lft94, “ wood-can'ing in Gujarat has been 
practised by the Hindus from time immemorial 
... carving in that part of the country seems a 
bom instinct, even with the lowest carpenter, 
and in the remotest villages." ^ ft would tiius 
appear that Gujarati wood carving was 
indeed something special - which confirms our 
own conclusions. 

Pora sWlbtic companion we begin with 
a (.juoie from M. F. O’ Dwyer dated 1891) in 
which he was comparing wood work of Punjab 
with that of the Himalayan area around Simla; 
he had noticed the similarity between the 
Himalayan area and Gujarat and the difference 
with Punjab, and could write. ' . . , square 
pillars, chamfemd or fluted into cKiagonal or 
circular shapes, and crowned bv bracket 
capitals, - the elements of a form highly 
elaborated in w'ood in Gujarat . . but it is 
scarcely ever seen in the i'unjab plains ... " " 
Here the difference between Punjab and Gujarat 
is plainly brought out. An j[lustration of door 
detain fetn the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
shows a panelled shutter never seen in typical 
Gujarati work Percy Brown has an 
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illustration of a doorway from Lahore 
belonging to the 16th Century A. D. which is 
quite distinct from Gujarati doors - the former 
clearly showing its Islamic origins, ^ 

Sir George Watt, author of the exhibition 
catalogue of Imiitm Arl at Dethi, wrote, 'TheSikl; 
art is but a recent adaptation from the 
Muhammadan.,.' ^ and he continues," Most 
towns in the province (I’unjab)', however, 
possess fine old doors of I lindu origin w'hich 
carry down to iisdecoradve designs that existed 
long anterior to the introduction of the 
Miih.mrmadan style." Now, this is a very biild 
statement to make because noneof these houses 
can possibly pre-data Muslim conquest of the 
Punjab but even if the designs are ITindti, the 
illustrations show a style quite different from 
the Gujarati: die Punjabi dtxir has flat, sliallow 
carvings, while the Gujarati has heavy ledges 
and battens with deep indsions, and nuiuldings. 

Regarding Rajasthan he writes, " It is 
significant that in none of the palaces of tlie 
princes and nobles of Rajputana and central 
India, are there examples of tine old w'ood- 
carving, However, from the i I lustra tioiis of 
doors in this work as also else^vhere, one can 
see a resemblance in ihe carpentry of the 
shu Heis, and this \s not surprising because t here 
existed dose artistic contacts between Gujarat 
and Rajasthan. But the similarity in woodwork 
is found only in the carpentry, not in the sphere 
of carving. The shutters of, for example, the 
famous Amber Palaces built about 1630 A. D., 
are made of stone and ivory and marble, using 
wooden carpentiy' detailing but the carvings 
have a filigree character more related to 
silversmith and goldsmith rather than to wood 
carving- A gbnee at the iUustratiems in the 
/eyptirt' Port^lii> will prove tliis. 

On Nepal, Watt wrote. “ The 
examination of Nepal wtxxlwork first suggests 
the cihser\'ation of its strongly Chinese feelings; 
then its curious practice of superimposing 
slnictural features... the strutted friof-suppx.>rb 
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...a frieze of lion heads .. border or wavy! ine 
of serpents... for whidi there is no parallel in 
the wood-work of India " George Watt is not 
t]uite acairale in all his obsen atians: struts are 
i-liaiacterislk of both Nepal and Gujarat i, e. 
the carpentry is similar in this respects but llie 
carvings are not, as he rightly points out iTie 
most spectacular woodwork in Nepal appears 
in windows, balconies and door-frames. 
Doorframes have a series of superimposed thin 
lintels quite unlike Gujarati work, while the 
jambs are fretted into superimposed ridges.The 
thinness of wooden members used is the 
opposite of the heaviness of Gujarati w*ork, and 


the carving of friezes, window grills, etc., bear 
no resemblance to the latter. The only very 
curious pJinl of decorative Resemblance is in the 
presence of small pendants forming a fringe to 
facia boards, but iJ^en this feature alsti appears 
in t-timachat rradesh, and seems to be a 
Himalayan feature also found in Gujarat iTiis 
is discussed further on. 

Kashmir is, unfortunately, not 
sulficienlly illuslrated in any publication for any 
definitive cot^clusion, but the meager evidence 
seems to indicate thai Kashmiri woodcarv-ing 
concentrated on furniture anti utensiLs rather 
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Ihfin un tlif arcKilotlyrtr. 

Tiiejllufilraiiiiivs frtim Stuitli India show 
doors which, in Mysore. Madras and UeJt.irv, 
have panelled shutters which at once 
distinguishes them from Gujarati work while 
Ihe carvings are vflL'rtic. Hinvever, there are 
doors from Bijopur, made of planks, heavy 
ledges and battens, the laller carved irt a style 
reminiscent of Gujiirat. so iJial we have here 
clear airmilies. The relationship between 
Biiapur and Gujarat is discussed fitriher on as 
there are other mutual influences. 

The Deccan, more precisely 
Maharashtra, has very close affinity in its 
w^HHlwork to lhal of Gujarat, hul the rvason is 
that it is Gujarati workmen who wereemploved 


in centres such as N'asik. Aiimednagar,. Jalna, 
Aurangabad, etc,, and repnHiuced Gujarat 
carvings for their new patrons. M. S. Mate 
noticed (his similarity but ivas not sure about 
the masons. ' This aspect is discussed more 
exlensiveiy below. 

The last region to be compared is 
Himachal Pradesh: it was left until the Iasi 
because here wt* have very interesting 
similarities m the woodwork. The most 
remarkable feature is that the stone houses of 
I hmachal f'radesh employ txmding timK’rs in 
exactly the same manner as that of Gujarat 
Much of the wood carving aiso has a similar 
folkish character, and although this region ha,'* 
come under manv tiihenjillueiioL’s as well, one 
of them is certainly Gujarat. Biiildtngshave the 
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Gujarat ’ \ In this connection, the art hiskirian 
Hermann Goetz lias a very interesting theon- 
that Gujarati artisatis emigrated la areas of 
Xorth India to fill the artistic vacuum produced 
by the devastation of Muslim invasions in the 
13th and 14th centuries A. D. ''' They even 
penetrated Kumaon and thus introduced 
Gujarati influence there. He adds." In palace 
architecture the gates built by Raja \laklev at 
Jodhpur fort and Mena repeat the type of 
Pabhoi, Ihinjuwada, Junagadh, Gumli, 
Pavyagadh, etc. . . in Man Singh s palace at 
Gwalior Gujarati elements are likewise in strong 
evidence, 

Goc>l? then turns to Gujarati intiuence 
in the Deccan, But Gujarati wood sculpture 
was to win another sphere of influence t 


Maharashtra. " Thus the Gujarati wood style 
pren-ed easily adaptable for the embellishment 
of the Maralha palaces, and thus figural 
brackets, which first the Sohinki artists had 
ova ted and whicli liad temporarily found their 
way alM» into early Rajput temple sculpture, 
were newv introduced into Marat ha 
art, especially in the area of and north otTooira 
., , And in tlie course of the Maratha political 
infliience the Gujarati wood style also reached 
famous places of pilgnmage m other parte of 
India. ■’ * What this means te that, far from 
Gujarati woodwork being influenced from 
outside, it vviis Gujarat which intluenced many 
other parks of India. VVe find Goetz's view 
largely correct, because the Gujarati fand 
Rajfl.sthani) craftsmen have ahviiys been sti 
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famous ill at lh*?ir services might easily have 
been bcimiwect by patmns further afield, Thai 
some of them entered i he sen'^tce of princess as 
far away as Kumaon is very likely; their 
influena>on ratehpurSiJcri is unmistakable; the 
only difference being that while Rafasthan 
specialised only in stone carving, Gujarat had 
both stone and wood caj^’ing. 

There are however important 
eitceptions to this, namely tha i in some elements 
of woodwork in Gujarat outside influence ts 
clearly discernible, and these are: 

(a) The Carv'ed Ceiling; TTie carved 
ceiling appears in many of the ridier houses 


in Gujarat, presenting a flat background 
with superimposed designs of a floral or 
geometrical character derived from Islamic 
rarpete. Similarstone ceilings are found at 
FatehpurSikri, but the earliest in w exxiare 
in some of the palaces in IJijapur, so that 
the immediate source seems tu be Btjapur, 

(b> The Arched Panel t The arched 
panel U a purely decorative feature inserted 
between the upper pi>rtions of columns, 
and is locally called a Such kntmns 
ore the rule in Mughal architecture; it is 
also common in tlie Deccan; and fneciuimtly 
it has a cusped outline. This feature, 
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Fig.TJ IXHttUh ot twin hvtn ctilumn, The coljurin 

U^ciifris^* ^|iuiTV m iip|H‘r in nrder II* iirsividtf 

■jhutmeiit for l}k^ stnii 


txartsiiiltd into wf^nl, is thus also ot Islamic 
derivaticn. 

(c) The Tapering Column: This is 
agtiin tviTOwed from Mughal architecture, 
aJemg with the manner of its carving, aucl 
in Gujarat it generally appears in upper 
fliwrs and balconies whei^ its load-bearing 
rei^uireirtent was minimal. 

(dl The Evropean/VVest Asian 
Influence : The tradmg links of Gujarat 
with West Asia and Eurojie inevitably led 
to certain foreign uifluenciis appearing in 
former. One major influence from West 
Asia was in the aJl-v^'cvod frontage found 
in Tatan and Ahmedabad, along w'ith its 
floral carvings. The other was in flat 
balustrades (as opptvsed to the traditionoj 
curvilinear) covered w-ith floral or 
geometrical patterns of can. ing. 


kVi..-' , A|ivr,i;C.<iU iX'JAKAI 

European influence has been 
diicumentvdby John Irwin w ho writes tliat with 
increasing trade in ie)ttiles. it w'as found that 
traditional Indian designs were not favoured 
in Europe, and merchants bcgair sending out 
European patterns to be copied in Cujar.it for 
export Many of these patterns were floral, 
and one can see them repeated in wood 
carving (specially in Saurashtra. Other designs 
arose from seeing examples in European 
buildings coming up in centres such as Goa or 
Bombay. One can see beatitifully executed 
Corinthian capitals in some of the Gujarati 
houses. Tlie greatest mixture of European and 
Gujarati motifs occurs in rich Vohra houses- 
these were merchants with wide-ranging 
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I t can thus bi' seen that designs in wiK'd 
caning wereRubjecl toa tvvo'xvay pn>cess, with 
iLJcal tradition dominating till atmut 185l)A. D.; 
thereafter a hybrid sh'le became common all 
over Gujarat. 

Styles in Gujarat 

As mentioned, Gujarat has three main 
sub-divisions: North Gufaratj Saurashlra, and 
South Gujarat, The dominant style of 
woodwork and w'ood can'Lng was that of 
North Gujarat; it was sought to be imitated 
elsewhere because of its superior quality. It has 
the greatest repertoire of motits-floral, 
geometric, figurai-and a variety of forms within 
each category. Figural work is specially 


prominent in this region. Among tiguralmotifs, 
Ouf most common w'ere: rJidyrKflioras and 
holding mustcal i nstruments; figures of armed 
retainers: Canesha over dxxxr lintels: friezes of 
elephant lieads: birds; horso-sha^Tt'd wall pegs: 
erotic couples; mythical comi.^>i;iU‘ beasts. 

Floral meanders, scrolls and arabesques 
appeared mostly on door Unlels, upper 
frontages, balconies, lighter beams and some 
carved ceilings. 

Geometrical patterns appeared on flat 
balustrades to balconies, on carved ceilings, and 
column faces. 

Within this North Gujarat styles, tlrere is 
an identifiable Islamic influence, particularly in 


Fig.Ti This Jsa bakonv ef Vohra houstPTKraunJ flnor tor 
variety of desiims. TJits shcnvs clearly Eurupean design, 
CfulanBr. 


ll hfth c^titotjtecarvingh Hith Ihi; n^ost osttE-iordirurv^ 
TV^ ain^ingst arv- verv Ein^^lv t-xecul^ aiid n^vet in 
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some b+i I conies and curved ceilings. The 
Iraditionai CujiTini balcony balustrade was 
cun'ilinear; iiowever, in many houses this was 
flat in shape, aiid the stoiace was evenly covered 
with a floral or gttimetrical pattern assembling 
stone carving, Tliis is no kmger a linear pattern 
characteristic for wood, hut a surface pattern 
closer to te3<tile design. The carv'ed ceiling, as 
already mentioned, had also a prcduminantiy 
geometncal pattern with a Ooral border 
resembling carpet design. Both these Islamic 
desigrts wtiie tound indisin'iminately distributed 
among Hindu and Jain houses as well, i. e. there 
was no sectarian feeling about them. However 
in Muslim luiuses figural work was forbidden due 
to religious reastins, and altem<itive designs w'ere 
employed. For example, the frieze of elephant 


heads wa.s replacetl by a row of droplets, often 
arranged in tiers. These droplets were adaptctl 
from Hindu or lain can ings and w'ore merely 
put t(' a novel use, that this is not an Islamic 
design but simply non-figurai. Flie manner in 
which tire linral artisan could quickly adjust 
himself to new circumstances is quite 
remarkable, but 111 is adjustment jnvolvt*d re- 
anangemont of alread} known parts or motifs; 
tliey were not new invention. Other examples 
of such an adju,stincnl are mentioned below. 

In the area in Ahmedabad and 
sitrrounding tinvns, there was tor some time an 
influx of administrators from Rajasthan 
apptiinted by the Mughal amrt, and the legacy’ 
of tliis was the introduction ol armed retainers 



r-115.74 AfKtthiU' a Vnhra hnuiM.- The ^urlacr is carved with wry n'lineil and dural piilttm 
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Fta:.75 A ivi* vvr> cattiplUA can 'inR sprciid uverttw 
wftole surffltv. Itiere is A nn'sJn ol plunis willi 

slylUedbirdsencIfJsed ivilliin tipndrilv 


in ihv carv'ing^ wfaringRajastJiani oostume. tn 
Boivida and its environs, wheru the Maratha 
nile was later established, vve find figures in 
Maratlw costume. It was not that liajasthani 
orMaratha artisans were brought in to execute 
such work; ii was the indigenous Gujarati 
carver who had prtsduced them to suitdianged 
circumstances. Bui even so, the skill in which 
such extraneous fiMtures were introduced seems 
to show that certain models must have existed 
whidi were simply aipied. Now, there d id exist 
a class of arlisaits who were experts m making 
tov-like figures in clay and vvood, and Lliese 
fai thfully represented ethnic clxaracteristics? it 
seems that these could have served as ready- 





Fig .7ft. C[0sc^up M th(? up|H*r pari kfi thi? colmnri iii 
figujv 75 


mild*.' mtxieU fi>r wtiod carvers in Gujarat- 

One Vi?r\'' proUfit iind traditional S4,)urct" 
of motifs for Gujarat was embrmderv’. ft has 
been noted by many scholars that t'n\breidery 
is a household occupation among certain 
nomadic castes, partiailarly in Saurashtra, and 
embroidered articles were used by all 
commiinities as wall-hangings, dowry goods, 
iiiranifs above doorways, etc. These 
embroideries contain a wealth of motifs, 
specially floral patterns, iinimals. birds, human 
figures, all executed in a crude, folkisli style, 
and one can immediately notice the similarity 
between them and Ihe motifs in wood carving. 
In particular, the juxtaposition of human 
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Fig.77 A clcj^-nf' of ihc camd column at rhe foinJ ol the 
^TUt in 75. 


figures birds, the Ganesha on turanati, the 
archaic coshimes-all appear in both ivchk) 

caning and tTixbroidt-’ry with great frequenev.^ 

The above, thea constituted the North 
Gujarat style trf wood carving, Itselements^ once 
seen, are unniistakable, Fragments ol the stv'Ie 
a»appear in distant parts of Gujarat as imitations 
of a dominant style. 

The second sub-rii vision, Saurashlra, has 
certain peculiarities. Wot^dxvork has always 
been more scarce, partly on account ol the 
greater distances involved, but more due to the 
relative poverty of the region which could not 
afford to import timber on the scale of North 
Gujarat. In addition, local stone was available 
torconstmetiDa providing a ready alternative 


to wood Another alternative decorative 
material was stucco, which w'as employed lo 
produce designs 'ivhich rivalled wmod carving 
in intricacy but not in richness of motifs. 
However, wood earning remained the preferred 
material for caiving as many of llie surviving 
old palaces show. 

The other peculiaritv of baurashtra ts 
that it shov\^ the greatest amount of foreign 
mfluence in the wood carving. One reason 
could be that the region was nearest to West 
Asit'j and Europe, and hence more accessible to 
such innuence. But a stronger reason was that 
Saurashtra entered into a phase of urban 
development much later than North Gujarat, i. 
e, it began to urbanise at a time when foreign 
influence had already begun to dominate the 
whole of Gujarat - particularly colonial 
influence, Colonial influence was specially 
effective in feudal states, which compriscfd the 
whole of Saurashtra, whereas North Gujarat 
\vas mercantile, Saurashtra is full of old feudal 
palaces, called (krbdfgadft^^ in w-hich woodwork 
(as also (ithcr decorative parts) shows a very 
hybrid, eclectic style with large-scale 
btirrowings fn^m European rnotifs so much so, 
that one can hardly speak of a Saurashtra style 
at all. 

As an example of European influence, 
there are column capitals which imitate 
Corinthian: there are floral motifs which 
resemble European tapestry, made with raised 
portions producing a threeHiimensional effect. 

One lurther slrong influence in 
Saurashtra came from Rajasthan, The feudal 
princes of Saurashtra sought to reproduce an 
aristocratic life-style whose model was taken 
from the leading Rajput princes of Rajasthan 
(then called Rajputana). Thus, wherever 
possible, elements were borrowed from the 
stone architecture of Rajput palaces. 

The third sub-division. South Gujaral, can 
be largely ignored in so far as wood carving ts 
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Dt-Utll ol ihe 

LTijrantx- dLitiT ll Ji 
madL^ up of pianis wUh 
i> htiSvy ovt?rliiv ot 

plTlll biUtLTn 

rivcikHi iti^ tr> ShiMn 
llie ledf;^ ^arui 

flfe camxl miM 


OL'fuils of upper 
part tir ihe upitmnofdcMir 
Hill ii^ure 7H, TKl" twin 
bincb jp^H'ar M tJu^ lop 
of the shutters. The 
carvmg gfves ji (hree 
Llinu-fL^jiin^l el* feet. 
ifcioUiirti). 
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A i:liw vit!w of the msmi^r oJ m\ L^nlraitfp ti+ iiw f^^u.so. 



rig.KL A cl[iHS4z view til Ied|;e5 and batten of a ^ronl dotir. 
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A pjri uf A 

bAliLittade Tile 
miitir i& of □ 
mythicfli OTatqne- 
&puutin^ plans lib 
a rampoitl 
ekphttiu with 
hiliug^ spuiitlin^ 
(fwm its Tm>uth 
^f^g.. S2 & 3 
stylized bird widi a 
held in its 
beak - ftg. &i) 




Fig S3, Vkw of (he 
balu^rjiile hiiming 
part of (he ha veil 
elevation. In thi& 
c y t V M 1 n e a r 
hatui^lmde, pari of 
(he carving wai 
done when (he 
surface w'As slill flat. 
Thh kind of ^miaie 
treahtienl iind ihe 
theme of parrots 
entwined with 
pottird pfanrs h a 
peeultarjly nl 
Ahmedabjd. 
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I'lHiWl One or (he mosi richly canwi housirs hi VlinwdabtiJ diov^'is pjirl oJ' the riiiln ulevjhijft. I'iMtn* .ire curvilinear 
bi^lutitr.tde. piinL'lli:'d wot.ijcn (mnl.i;i5c with MippHifUn^ cuhimru cjiTTV'ing Rirutsi iind (onjj wlriitovi'?. Tlie top fliy'f has 
Lipehitgcuhiiiin^ whli rmrLii hiiiuHtrade. 


concerned!, beoiii^e it is h^irdly of diiy 
SIj;nifinance. Tho L^xcoptum Is o (dinous lain 
havolMwnplL-. 

Having described ihegx'neral stylci* of 
wiXKl carving, it ivmams lo examine whether 
thene ^vas any de\'e]iipment of style tivcra |:)ericKl 
of time, i. e, whether there is anv historical 
devdopmenl, A comparBoii of vvimdcarvings 
in an example dated with certainty to the late 
loth century A. D. ^a |ahi temple ikhv with the 
Metropol i tan Museu m of Art, Ne»v Y< jrk f wi t h 
other Jain templti?; of the 19th centurx' A. D*, 
show'i that jiti significant change has occurred 
: the same style persists, with even the themes 
and artistic conventions remaining constant. 11 
is true in die case of residiences too, One should 
perhaps not be surprised at the lack of change: 
the Hindu or Iain temples did not change ox'er 
cenhiries. The only changes which could be 


observed are recorded belo"'. 

As mentiemed, all tlni older buildings 
showed in general a lack of iltwrative d iiiplay. 
For example, vi^esaw the IxvpH ousesbckmging 
to tlie w'eaithy family of Slir'eshwar Desai in 
Baaida in which the older iifH' Ivid few carvings 
and these loo w'ere less intiieale as compared 
ti,i those in the later one. U voisiiot a growth in 
prosperity which resulted iii a greater display 
of carvings, but a growth iry itr|xin secoiitv. lilt* 
most richlv carved houses VkVr^jbuiU after about 
IKfiO A, D. 

The increase in dt^'v/aiive display 
naturally brought with it gA*,iter iniricacy'' of 
Carv'ings, Where a curvitiiicji' baJcotiv would. 
In an olderhoLise, have cflrdtigs only on rails, 
uprights, and central pai Uof the balustrade, 
in a later one (he w'hole citt^vUinear surface 
































Fip.83. A vfjrw the ground-ftpof irolumn. A part iW iht- 
5 lirf.fl has ftrfi KikVi-. Tht strut hiiiidefmesriiun iLi LtEeral 

5Mjfa£je Jl has -rariaTiL fuiLi^f resemltiinf; cretrpers 

and 3 bud 

woulii now be covered in a minute pattern. 
Struts, which vvouid have a simple floral desisa 
later became a maRs^ of complicated, eclectic 
motifs with mythical creatures enmeshett in a 
lojrgleof plants. 

A third and final stage was reached 
when molijfft bomnved frcim colonial sources 
began to influence design. Ultimately this 
foreign iniiuence completely overwhelmed 
Indigenous tradition with the greatest of ease. 
It documents the fad that patrons of the arts 
were never really supporting tradition out of 
an intellectual conviction, hut merely because 
there evas, earlier, nothing else to chtx^sefrom. 
Once colonial novelties became available, they 
were accepted in a rush without any 
understanding of Iheir cultural background. 
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flg.W. AdiBc pf theshatf orvl it (-tnit-iltawn in figure 
SI. 


Behin? listing the wooden members 
which were traditionally carved, and giving 
their analysis, it is necessary to show- a 
traditional Gujarati house plan and its section, 
in order to kicate thets? parts. 

Parts of the Traditional House 

The Lraditional urban house has three 
main divisions : a fnmt portion consisting of a 
front veranda (called oHa) and an entrance hall 
(called Uwi/iti). This hall was, in many cases, 
used as a shop by traders, as a place to recei\''e 
clientR or as a workshop by arfisarcs. invnnal 
visitors would not be allowed beyond it. 

The next |X>rtion ccmsisted of a cenlTal 
courtyard (caElcd chowk) wTth a running 
passage on three sides (called rai^/iO, and on 
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rht Inifturk fi^v on fht b:ilui»tr.iidc is plavin^ a nine. 








































153 ' LIKTH fl^rElCrT; 

the tourth, smaller chambers were used for 
cooking water slorage, and prayer. 

At the back was, first a long hall (called 
pnr>iti ). followed by twin rooms (called We), 
llrese were the private areas of llie house. Only 
intimate visitors and family retativifs were 
normally allowed to enter it. llie pnrsaJ was 
used bv women for their dailv ch(,ires and for 
sleeping at night by the family. TheerdfA'; were 
originally used for cook.irig. tor sleeping by 
feTTiaks, storage, and more intimate fiuictions. 
But after the appearance of the kitchen in die 
courtyard, thetm/ci lost its original funclion and 
became an alternative sleeping area and storage. 

The upper floors were originally 
insignificant, used foraocommodatingi'isitors, 
growing children, etc,, but later, with an 
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increasingly w^ealthy clientele, in some houses 
llie room above the kliadki was converted into 
a very elegant and richly decorated reception 
room called drtWikiMUti 

The parts of the house which were 
carved were: the (iffo, the areas around the 
courtyard (but not the three small chambers to 
the left I some parts of thepmsdf The/wsrtf had 
noticeably less carving than the otlo and 
couityrard. The manner in which can-ing were 
distributed revealed a very significant social 
aspect about decoration. Decoration was 
maximum in those parts which were the locus 
of gatherings or were specially visible tt> insitors- 
The frontage of the house naturally took 
preference before all else, because the house 
front prt»claimed the status of the family. The 


Fig.ft9 A dow view rtf balti^lraJe ,hnW!i plaiila enun^iinj; from the fiiel of a bird md tcrmiralins in ek'plTonj-Jieadjsd 
lions. 
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Fig.'^!. fully roundi^i iind • ditfi4‘rukmtil Ugural 
stnitH of thf tup flijor Th« aic t^'tngixi, They 

^tdi-tic Ite^d dre riclily |ywi;ljin.l witl msriitried. 



B|;.9i. A ?ilTul ^JMtw^l^diVTra (jultr/hf/wm currying rnustcsil 
luBtrumtHil. 


court)'ard I he It.M.'us for family gatheriTigs 

at marriages, festivals, cerc'in^t^^s. and carried 
decoration alnrtost as rich aj the front hecause 
that area also contribiited to the status. The 
/mrsai, txiing mainJ}* used for socialising by 
women, was nione modestly decorated. Tlie 
rooms which carried virtually no decoration 
were those meant for strictly private use; the 
onto$, the kitclten, the prayer rotJtn. The kUtalki, 
a commercial area, was bare. In other words, 
traditional decoration was not for private 
enjoyment or even as an adjunci to ordinary 
commerce: it vwts for tho creaiioxi of social status 


among visitors, i, e. it vva.^for display. 

The upper flour dn’aixji;/iniru became a 
centre for display only when business itself 
depended upon display' forsucocss. Thisoocuirod 
when thetnvner dealt in items which vvere meant 
ftjra rith class of dliixits and whoevpected opulimt 
sum>undings. The ordinary shopkeeper was 
under no such pressure. 

nve atti tilde to decoration analysed above 
bears a very striking similarity to that wjmessed 
in tern pies. Iht^ innomKist s*inclum (called ytr/Ww 
jfriftrtl, where the image is installed, is 
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Pjrl ol rear elrvaLiun With fliit biitustradc- Itie fJoiat rnettndcr is »n ihe nnls, be>iimirijj (ifltn i pOt *tt the centre 


always bare af decoration; whereas decoration 
is prolific in all ihose areas accessible to visitors 
and in friiiitages. The absence of decoration in 
the sanctum has always puzzled the art- 
historian. but once the domestic bouse is 
examined, the reason stands revealed. In fact 
it seems to me that was actually 

modelled on the lines of ordiP ; both 
chambers have no windows, are bare of 
decuration, have very high doorsiUs, single 
entrances, and function as very private 
chambers, But drat is another discussion w'hich 
diHJS not belting here. 

The following list ofi:ar\’ed wtmdwotk 
is made to avoid repetition of each description 
when the various parts are illustra led. For each 
kind of carved member, its general 
characteristics lire described, so that when 


individual examples are illustrated, then one 
needs to cfniy add the particular distinguishing 
marks of that specimen. 

List of Carved Members 
1, Doors 

The diwr of a Gujarati htmse has a very 
spedal significance in the overall architectural 
context; it i^ drat feature which symbolises the 
status of the family in the most concentrated 
manner- If the owner of a house had no 
resciurces to carv'c most of his woodwork, he 
was under a sticial ccrnipulsion to at least carve 
his entrance d(.x>r, The importance of dixirscan 
be gauged from the fact thai in the SMpii lex/s. 
many chaptei^ are de\'oted to their tjualities. 
The door also seems to have had ritual 
significance, because it was through this 














rig.y3. A juniTEion iii I win ctiSutunfi with Iwlii bracktii capiUil^i ftitnuni Intof 3eph^nt Above ib*m at *: ihret peacocks 

with nnpi i1 hy' deeomtive prtifili^s naik'd tu ihe beam. A I iny figure tjf ao ascetic seated iti 4 hut is 4 lso "Seen 


entrance that^il influences could penetrate the 
house. There exists a custom even today in 
which traden? hang up a string ot leaves over 
the house entrance at ceremonial occasions^ and 
paini signs on the wall at either side, ft was in 
pursuance of this ancient custom that door 
lintels carried auspiaous symbols, for examples 
eitlvertlie tmageofaCanesha or a vase of plenty 
fpurtjftghata ), flanked by floral meanders. The 
ritual significance of carved lintels is furdteT 
discussed later on. 

The typical Gujarati door consisted of 
two massive jambs irr front, one at the back, 
double lintels, a high sill, and pivoted shutters. 
In addition, the dtx}r had a peculiar saddle- 
shaped projecting piece of wood at each upper 
comer, called a foUa, whid\ w-as characteristic 


of Gujarat and is found no where else in India. 
The shutters were made of planks held together 
by ledges and battens which were spiked to the 
former. 

The most heavily can’ed portion of the 
dtxir was the lintels; Lollas were rarely carved. 
The jambs also were generally left plain, in 
keep j ng >vi th genera i carpentry practice of not 
carving main structural members (lintels are 
an exception). However, die topw of jambs were 
capped by small capitals w'hich i.viere carved like 
colunm capitals, in some cases, these jamb 
capitals were surmounted by bracket-capitals 
whi ch projected far in wards, interfe ring w ilh 
the shutters. To accommtKlate the inward 
projections, each shutter was cut away at the 
upper comer in a very awkward manner. 
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fl^.94, A view f>f the front of twin oolmnns with a can-etl 
panel set 5n Mween Ihi* diah fluEings branch oul into 
^bstradli^ns aikI supehmpos^ above them are 
Inverted petals wiib i rentral bud 



Fig.95, A vienv ol celumm letth b^re face* ftist 

the rounded Ibe lup of the rounded pari of 

the shaft has only the petal nnd bud motif without 
fomplicahnnSv 


producing poor carpentry but vi&uaHy 
effective. (Fig. 1,2) 

The ledges and battens of the shutters, 
as also the vertical cover bead, were carved 
with rosettes alternating with geometrical 
forms; in the centre of each flower was a targe 
spike driven through to the underlying planks, 
thus liarmonising a structural feature vvith the 
design. 

Tlie rear portions of door frames and 
shutters were never carved, because Uiey were 
never seen by visitors. These rear views of bare 
planks, with the tumed*in points of spikes, were 
ugly in appearance, yet they caused no aesthetic 
discomfort to the envner simply because they 


were not visible to visi tors. This con trasl between 
front and back says a great deal regarding the 
function of decoration. 

2. Columns 

The typical Gujarati column has the 
following parts; the base, usually of stone, but 
sometimes also of w'ood, carved in a manner so 
as to transform its square form into a circle to 
match the shaft, and having floral motifo, plus 
a projecting circlet at the junction with the 
shaft; above the base is a circular shaft with 
flutings, but the circular form changes into a 
square with four faces at the upper end in order 
to form abutments for struts. Since these struts 
are always carved, the abutting face also shares 
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in the car\’hi^ and its abiitiing protUe ha^ to 
exactly fit onto the friceof the column, iuid the 
carving on this column face has to match the 
abutting profile of the stntl - a cornplicaled 
iunction^vliidi was not al Win'S successful, Part 
ol ilie scjuare faces are carved in geometncal 
patterns of flowers. A hove the shaft h a capital, 
square in shape, nii^dostlv carved with dentils 
of fringes of leaves; above it is a bracket-capital 
consisting of three or four arms, each arm is 
curved upwards in a double curve 
producing a very elegant profile. This profile is 
characteristic of North Cujaral and 
distinguishes it from that of Saurashtra where 
the bfacket'capitals are shallow and less 
elegant. 

The n’>underf column shafts appear only 
ui free-standing columns: where the column is 
attached to a w'all in the interior, i) is always 
flat. (Figs 3 a & T b. 4, 5 ) 

3. Struts 

Stmts are fhi'Jse short me mixers which 
diagonally join columns to extended arms of 
bracket-capitals, which in turn support 
cantilevers of upper rttxtrs. It is on struts that 
tJie imagination of the carver has run riot. In 
the more sedate versions, the stmt is sligJilIy 
rounded on all sides and covered xvidi a fine 
floral mesh ; in others with a larger floral 
pattern, fomi i ng an b-curve with pend aid. Very 
often the carving is deeply undercut, with even 
some parts pierced through. In the more 
complex designs, human and other figures 
begins tii appearasadjuncts to the floral design. 
These appear sometimes at the base of the plant 
- like pattern, or are perched on the top, small 
in size. Tlie mr)st cojnplex dG.sigris arc whai are 
known as figural struts, i e. where the figure is 
so large as t(j fully ticcupy the stmt. Most often 
the figure is of a divine vidmiftatv or apsara 
holding a musical instrumenfr in some ft is an 
armed retainer dressed in Rajasthani costume 
; artd in some it is a mythical beast cal led a vvitltj 
or sflrriii/a: partly elephant, partly lion and partly 


bird. Manv figural struts show winged human 
figures. 

Now', the concept of the figural strut and 
the winged figure are very* ancient, appearing 
in the art of Gandjara during the 1st century' 
A. IX and oiving much to Greek jnlluence. 
The source of the dtsiign is thus known, hut not 
the intermediate links by which it influenced 
Gujarati woihdvvork. Figural struts are found, 
of course, in Flindu and fain temples but 
wi til ou t wings. The source of the wings may 
have been Persian miniatures wliere winged 
angels appear, and these would form natural 
appendages to the divine musicians of Indian 
myth. In mostexamplifs in woixl, tlie wings are 
folded against the body, but in some extravagant 
specimen.^ they stretch out from the body in a 
technique quite contradictory to woodwork. 
Ihe junction between wing and body is weak, 
and in manv cases the wings have fallen off. 
(Figs t), 7, 7a, 7b, 8a. 8b, % 9a ) 

4. Balconies and Friezes 

The frieze is a band of carx'ing between 
column capitals and balustrade i>f a running 
balcony. The woodwork consists of a facia 
bi>ard or a light Ix-Mm, above which appear joist 
ends of fltHuing behind, with each hoist end 
masked by a can-ed capping. Tire gaps K'tween 
foist ends is filled with tiny carved figures of 
birds, or humans, the whole forming a 
continuous frieze. The joi.st cappings are carved 
into stylised elephant heads and the whole 
frie/je thus created looks very impressive and b 
characteristic of North Gujarat. In Muslim 
hoases, i\'heresuch animal I'leatts a re forbidden, 
it is replaced with a row of droplets often 
arranged in tiers. These droplets are borm wed 
from Hindu or Jain stone architecture iviiere 
they form parts of struts. The animal frieze is 
often accompanied by carved facia boards or 

Fig^% A t li “^^up iti I hi- dhta nbt;ve (h t* ciipj Efil s F h& klesii^ 

F9 timaUr aiul pugie). 
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lij^hf beams: in both cases the carving shows a 
repetitive floraJ crescent. 

Balconies are of two kinds. The older, 
traditional balcony has a curvilinear shaped 
fashioned out of single block of wood, i. e. it is 
notbent into shape. Tliis balustrade is .“supported 
by uprights at intervals. Curvilinear forms are 
extremely ran? in Gujarati wor>dwork and the 
origin for this particular example is not clear. !t 
is quite different tmm the curvdfinear forms 
found in Buddhist architecture and hears no 
relationship to them. The fashioning of a 
curvature in this case is wasteful in material, 
yet it was produced. In older specimens the 
curvilinear surface was left uncarved, but in 
later ones portions of it were left uncut, and 
these raised portions were then carved into very' 
cunous combinations of plants, birds, elephants, 
humane etc. As an alternative to this* and as 
a climiix to the urge for decorating every inch 
of the surface, some of the curvilinear surfaces 
were covered with an evenly distributed floral 
pattern which was extremely difficult to 
execute because of the curving surface. The top 
rail to the balustrade always carried a running 
floral meander. 

The supporting uprights of the 
balustrade provided an ideal form for figural 
work, and in most cases the carvings showed 
divine musidarLS holding musical instruments 
oj‘ standing upon lotus (the lotus as a pedestal 
is traditionally knowui for divinity). In the 
Ahmedabad area, armed ret^ners occur, and 
around Baroda one finds erotic couples and 
dancers. 

Tlie seairtd kind of balustrade is straight 
and flat andseemstohaveoriginaled in Muslim 
houses of Patan. Here the carvings are also of 
Islamic origin : most frequently and evenly 
distributed floral or geometrical pattern, 
interspersed with cypresses and birds Thistlat 
balustrade appears in many Hindu houses, i. e. 
it has no religious connotation. ( See Figs 10 
11, 12* 13a, 13b ) 


5. Wooden Fronts 

The curvilinear balustrade was 
originally part of an open verandah* but it could 
be observed that with time the later houses 
enclosed the whole verandah with a light 
wmiden frontage of panels within frames 
placed vertically. These wix^den fronts were 
placed on top of the existing curvilinear 
balustrades, thus creating a very anomalous 
design. The upper woodwork was not a 
coi^tinuafion of the lower (it could not be due 
to the airvatune), nor was the lower balustrade 
eliminated to make way for a total panelled 
front. Instead, in a traditional, orthodox 
manner, the loiver curvilinear balustrade was 
retained and the upper part merely added to it 
disregarding the incong^uit)^ This alone proves 
that the upper front had an alien origin. Such 
frontages (without tiie lower balustrade) 
appear very frequently in the Muslim houses of 
Patan, and that obviously is the source. These 
Patan fronts were introduced because of the 
seeSusion of women; they were light in 
construction because they rested on cantUevere. 
Given this large area in wood* it wss natural 
for it to be carved. The early Patan fronts display 
remarkably little carving, tJie panels merelv 
being covered with targe rosettes of a crude 
design; some later houses begin to have a finer 
pattern of flowers sparsely distributed. It is in 
Alimedabad that the wooden front receives its 
richest carvings* and that too in Hindu and Jain 
houses in which the front was eageriy ad opted . 

These carved fronts of Ahmedabad 
display a kind of carving quite different from 
that found anywhereelse tn Gujarat, The whole 
surface* including the frames, is covered with 
a minutely incised floral pattern forming a dose 
mesh. Sometimes the frames bear figural work 
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eiimoshed among flowers, [t is this unique kii\d 
uf minute pattern which has such a strong 
resemblance to block - printing . as already 
mentioned. 

In a tew specimens there appears a ver>’ 
remarkable design, namely of a human figure 
at the bottom holding the stem of a plant which 
meander^i in a great flourish upwards- Now, 
tills particular motif is also ancient, being found 
in Gupta and Buddhist art. The Buddhist 
yaksha even sp<mts plants from his mouth and 
belly, while humans and plants appear 
coiijointlvinGuptaperiod.(Fig. H, 15,16,17a, 
17b) 

6. Windows 

The carvings cm window jambs and 
lintels is basically the same as on doors, except 
that window shutters are carved very little. In 
the more pretentious windows there! is added 
below a decorative sill supported by carved 
brackets, similar to the joist cappings mentioned 
above, while in beliveen them are fillers car\’ed 
as birds, etc. In two famous houses in Vaso, 
these fillers are carved with scenes from the 
Rama legend and other mythical figures. 

The Muslim houses of Pa tan have, in 
their windows, wooden grills carved in a very 
intricate manner. iTiey are made of carved bars 
placed hori;tontally and vertically, fitting into 
prepared rebates, and nailed together. Each bar 
consists of a series of cushitm-like discs which 
filled the space between the joints, allowing air 
to paiis bul prevented anyone from seeing 
through. It is obvious that this kind of grill was 
required in Muslim houses to ensure the 
seclusion of women, but it was subsequently 
freely imitated in J-ltndu and join houses in the 
Paton area. To fitrther embellish the grill, smalt 
rosettes were nailed onto the junctions of the 
bars, producing a vety rich but over-decorated 
appea rance. Such grills were located primarily 
around the central courtyard of the Muslim 
house where most socialising occurred. 


In a variant design, the bars were cut 
into long undulating strips of wtwd placed 
diagonally acrtyss each other and nailed; the 
undulations prLkluml an opening resembling 
an oval or' cow's eye * shape, !t is our opinion 
that wlien Sanskrit Shilpti texts speak abi>ul Ihe 
gavaksha window literally means 

cow's eye ), it is meant to be this grill, and not 
that the whole window b. oval, f See Figs IB, 
19, 20 ] 

7. Horse Pegs ; 

The 'horse peg' is a wall peg fashioned 
into the torm of a rampant horse, but with only 
about half its body. These pegs are about 30 cm, 
lugh and project some lU cm, from the wall. 
Hiey are fixed tn the bonding timber in .thep*rrsiii/ 
wall separating it fiX'm tiie unio, and appear 
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between doors of the parsai No one could 
adequately explain the reason for the form of 
the horse. The usual answer given was that the 
pegs were meant for hanging up things, but this 
is quite unconvineing because the shape of the 
head, with projections, is quite unsuitable for 
such a rough usage. Beside, if they were meant 
as real pegs, then they sliould have been 
distributed all over the house: but this was not 
so. Hie horse-peg appears only in this particular 
location, .^gain, the typical Indian beast of 
burden is tlie bull or elepiiant, and either should 
have appeared logically as pegs, The horse is 
not a common creature in Indian myth or art, 
and its isolated appearance rare, Tlte conclusion 
is, that it must have a ritual purpose, and this 
is supported by some other phenomena. 

In some houses, we found the horse 
nailed onto corners of a window-ohviously an 
afterthought. Fischer and Shah found horse- 
heads used extensively in Saurashtra, 
appearing even on tolhi^. but could furnish no 


explanation There are some verses in the 
Prarrmfammjari <»n this topic 

“ In all dwellings horse-pegs 
should be fixed to the left and to die 
right, in door-walls (those walls which 
have doors) and rear-walls." 

" They are auspicious if facing the house 
- entrance, and not the other way. They 
should be tranquil placid; their forelegs 
bent (to denote prancing). " 

" But in the house of a Yavana (Muslim 
or foreigner) there should be 
(round peg) to the left and right and no 
liarm accrues. “ ^ 

The above prescription, though late, 
clearly indicates that the horse-peg is 
somehow ’ auspidous *. Now , the horse is of 
great ritual significance among tribals and in 
South India. In The Village Gods of South 
India by H. Whitehead, he writes. He 
(Ivenar) generally has a shrine to himself, and 
is regarded as the night - watchman of the 
village. The compound of his shrine is generally 
crowded with day figures of horses, great and 
small on which he is supposed to ride round 
., to keep off evil spirits. " ^ Koppeis and 
jungbtul in their exhaustive study of the Bhils 
(who live in Gujarat), unfortunately do not give 
details about the horse - figures, but it is well 
known tliat clay horses are offered to the village 
shrines (rruihwrii) every year. Further, as we have 
personalty seen, Bhils paint scenes ivhich 
prominenily indude the horse (sometimes 
rampant and icthyphallic) on precisely the same 
location in the piiTStil wall as in the Gujarati 
house. This dose resemblance cannot be 
fortuitous. The custom is obviously originally 
bibal. and has been borrowed from tliem. If the 
horse were a demon - scarer, (hen its,logical 
locatton would, have been on the elevation - but 
this is not so. Its location in the parsat can be 
understood only it it were a fertility symbol 
because it was in tlie par^{ that parturition took 
place. 
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8. Carved Cei]ing!» 

The carved ceiling was one of ihe most 
mngnilicent decorative items in the repertoire 
of wood carv'ing. Tt was j^eneralty located !n the 
tiipmikhaitu, the reception room above the 
khadkit room meant for rich clients and 
associates. Tlw? (Uxwtkhaitu , where It existed, 
was the most richly decorated space in the 
house. In addition to the car\'ed ceiling, it had 
painted watlS/ decorative waN niches, stucco 
mouldings, tinted glass panes, and ctiandeliers. 

Tite carved ceiling was so made that the 

A cU'Nf-ap of balicifliy of h driTHs ngufal 

uprigtil on J pk’rriHt gritl *i bolu^troJu. Sinail tivUciJ ntrip? 
of wood iitc morbccii and nalltiJ to t.‘.irh olliuf dktgotitiUv 

(fiiting page) 


room M'as spanned above with a renv of joists 
to ivhich ivere nailed ckvEse'htting planks placed 
diagonally ; each plank was given an 
undulating outline which fitted into the 
undulatioris of its neighbour The undulation 
joints tlius formed were covered with smalt fret 
- like pieces of wood, additional pieces being 
added to complete the geomeiricaJ pattern. 
These fretted piec^ were given a lighter colour 
Uian the background of ptanks, thus produciiig 
a sharp contrasting design. The outer boundary 
of the ceiling had a broad border carved with 
a floral scroll, and the whole ceiling strongly 
resembled carpet design. The use of carpets in 
interiors is of Islamic origin and tiiis was clearly 
its stmree. Similar ceilings carved in stone appear 
in Mughal architecture, but the earl test in wood 
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js in Btjapur dating from the 16th century 
A.D.^, and the similarity in design to those in 
Gujarat proves that Dijapur wa,^ the pmtotype* 

The construction of such ceilings using 
wooden pieces nailed from below was extremely 
poor carpentry, and many of the pieces had 
indeed fallen down. This proves that the whole 
technique was not indigenous, but more tlian 
that, that wood was seeking to imitate 
something else, namely textiles. 

It should be emphasised that theaboTC 
flat ceiling was different in conccptkm as 
compared to carved ceilings in Hindu and fain 
temples ; in the latter the designs are more 
deeply undercut presenting a far more three - 
dimensional appearance, whereas the Harness 


tif the Gu|arat; and Bijapuri wtxxlen ceilings are 
quite different in charader. Thf difference was 
not due to the use uf differing materials, the 
former m stone, the latter in wood, but due to 
a difference in conception, f Figs. 21. 22, 23 ) 

9. Carved Niches 

In very few houses we found a unique 
feature: a wall nidie located in the pttrsal wall 
facing the entrance, about one meter square, 
lined with carved wood. Tlie centre piece was 
circular with figural carv-ings, the surrounding 
area covered with minutely carved floral 
patterns. iTiese niches served no useful purpose 
and were merely decorative. Tliey appear only 
in the dislrict of Nadiad and we were unable to 
trace the source of the design. ( Fig, 24 ) 

Othercarved niches appeared In Muslim 
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houses but they were different in design. Muslim 
interiors are normally full of masonry wall 
niches with cusped arches, and these are used 
for keeping artides. In these Gujarab versions, 
the wall riiche was square, but it had a carved 
front with a built-in arch and pierced trefoils. 

A rurming shelf was ov'erhead. Both, the shelf 
and the niche were used for keeping articles. 
(Fig. 25) 

10, Carved Domical Vaults 

In many lain temples it w'asa custom to 
build the main structure of masonry and then 
to finish the interior in carved wood. In this 
case, the woodwork had no structural function, 
carried no loads, but merely formed a lining to 
the masonry (except for the columns which 
were structural). Since the fnmt part of the 
temple, thetwndupfl, w-asd<tmical, the wooden 
lining also had a domical shape, and in order 
tt» produce it pieces of curved timber were 
placed in rirrgs, each ring corbelling inwards 
beyond the ring below it till the central part 
could be covered with a single pendant. Now, 
this is exactly the manner in which a stone 
domical vault is constructed, i. e. here wood 
imitates stone. The imitation is carried even into 
the motifs and forms of tlie carvings, and since 
these an? welt known as compared to the stone 
originals, there is no need to describe them. 

However, there were some novel 
features.) ust below the level of the dome there 
were, on all the four sides . cantilevered 
balconies with canopies built up of dwarf 
columns, cusped struts and a roof - all richly 
carved with scenes partly religious and partly 
domestic. ( Fig, 26 ) 

tt is not im mediately apparent why these 
interiors should have been in wotid. Nomtal lain 
temples are throughout in stone. It is doubtful if 
teakwood was cheaper llran stone. The possible 
reason is different, In very early times, as 1 have 
shown elsewhere all Hindu and Jain temples 
were wholly in wood - at least in Gujarat - so 
that a wooden interior was the 
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customaFv feahm?. A£>out ihe 13ih or Hthe 
Century A. D. it became the custom to replace 
vvCKiden temples with masonry, and generally 
all were in stone or marble. These wtwden 
iritoriors could, then be memories of the period 
when evmlhing was in wrxid, i. e. they were 
no I innovation.*! bul throwbacks to an older 
tradition. 

11. Wooden /^iiroA'/nis 

Tile fharokha is a cantilevered balcony 
common to mart) domestic houses, but Ihetenm 
has a special significance in palace architecture. 
Here the jtmakiii. is a ceremonial balcony from 

Fi^.105, A vn*w nf iht ^ \hny ^viere 

nvfr'ASfifcyt^; the diird ftrnir Kci Aiidifi^vR iF.mni; 


tv'hich the ruter appears before his citizens on 
special occasions (among Mughal rulers it was 
the custom ft>r the king to appear daily l>efore 
his subjects.} the jhtmtkha is characteristic of 
Rajasthan and this royal feature is borrow'cd in 
Gujarat from that region, but with a change in 
maietiaL The wooden jlhiruUm is rare in Gujarat, 
being found mainly in areas thiwe ^>f tlie Muslim 
Nawabs of Morth Gujarat, and alt liave now 
disappeareti from their original locations. tXir 
photographs are the only reci>rd of the original 
structures. I Figs. 27, 2fia } 

The Function of Carviitgis 

Carvings are obviously one aspect of 
decoration and as such it might seem 
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superfluous to analyjie their function. But there 
is more to this, iVe have alieaily discussed that 
one aspec! of caning was social, namely to 
display wealth and status. We have alsc» shown 
that the distribution of carvings within interiots 
was always in spaces which were used for sodal 
events, and not those used purely for personal, 
intimate and family functions. It wasseenihat 
besides these stidal reasons, there u-erc a!s<i 
some ritual reasons for carvings,sucli as in the 
case of the horse^shaped wall pegs. 

II is our pmposition that all carving was 
originally either ritual or magical Ihe two terms 
being achtally part of the same phenomenon. 

The purpose ofritualscir of magical acts 


is tivtnfold : one is to w'ard off evil influences; 
the other is to promote beneficial influences. 11 
is not necessary that the two kinds of influenoe 
should emanate from different sources : the 
same source can do both good and evil, 
depending upon its mixid. in popular belief, a 
spirit is not essentially either wholly good or 
wholly evil: if suitably placated, a hitherto evil 
spirit can become beneficial, and vice versa. 
Since the rncxKl of a spirit is never known in 
ad vance, it is ad vi!>able to cater to both tmxids, 
i. e to set up rituals which placate or render it 
‘auspicious', and to simultaneously ward off 
possible dangers. In this connection, the 
following evidence from folklore may be 
omsidered. 
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I M CampLvIl exfimincd the subject Iti 
I^oles tin the S/'rrjY Cw.'iff; ajBtikf ntui Cu^fum ht 
the tniiian j4ii ot 1895, VVhile some of his 
reasoning can be questiontxh his fatis cannot. 
He gives iin illuminating example of the use of 
magical circitLS to control spirits, and writes. " 
As spirits fear circles and cannot cross them, 
devils can lie kept in rings. ' " After citing stime 
minor uses of d rclcs for this purpose, he adds, 
"Arches are half drdes, and, like full circles, 
scare fiends. So the Konkani Kumbis of 
make an arch of mangri leaves over the dtxir ol 
the vvedd ing porch,.. So i n times of cholera a 
lorma or arch is set up outside a Gujarat village 
to stay the entrance of Mother Cholera." And, 

',. the cholera or small-p^JX-stopping toraws 
of Gujarat villages, arid the Bengal Maters posts 
and cross-beams, seem to be the rude originals 
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of the richly carved gateways of San chi and 
other topes, wliich, like them, are crowned With 
charms, the Buddhist emblems of luck or evil¬ 
scaring. " Campbell certainly seem.s to have 
hit upon the purpose of the curious gate\%’ays 
of Sanchi, their symbolic motifs, and. what he 
has not noticed, namely their form. Eadi of these 
gateways, although generally straight, has a 
lintel with a slight hump or cuiv'e in the centre 
wliidi makes jui sense unless its rebtiott fo a 
half circle ivseen in this light. The half circle is 
protective. 

The use th a or dea>rative arch of 
leaves placed at entrances is a custom which is 
practiced even today, for example at marriages, 
new year ceremonies, for the reception of 
humoured dsiluns, etc. The ijuestioii which arises 
is . why the use of foliage in the torana? 



Fig.tn. A j?art ot h^lustrAcHe^ coniinj^ withuut iidmiKliirv bmih. The has plant 
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Campbell does not go into this question. Now, 
in ancient tnlklore, there are spirits called 
f/ffbltifs which a re always associated with frees 
and plants. A eutelfe was temperamental spirit 
who coufd produce bv»th good and evil, 
depending upon his mmKl. In Buddhist art he 
is portrayed both anthropomorpHically as also 
associated with foliage. Poliage is thus his 
symbol and the symibol of his habitat, and that 
is why foliage is depicted in the torana. Ihe 
symbol of foliage serves to placate and. in 
common par Jan ce, may be called auspicious'. 

A supptkrt for this interpretation comes 
from the art historian Heinrich Zimmer in his 
irumumental The Art i>/’Itrrfi'inr AMa, ' The 
profuse decoration, moreover^ was at least as 
much an expression of over-flowing joy in 


earthly life as ot an anxiety It* ward off demonic 
forces through an evocation of auspicious 
divine manifestations." 

ft will now be clear that carvings^ 
including wood car\'ing», had a purpose which 
w'enl beyond the purely aesthetic: carving was 
a protective and /or auspicious device, and the 
choice of motifs and tlieir location wais governed 
by this consideration. Apart from the motif of 
foliage, v\'e have the Canesha or allematively 
the va-se (puriMY/mfa or kakaha) on door lintels, 
the wdv^if/lfdr/jji anti apsarasi on balustrades, the 
erotic couple*., the mythical beasts on struts, etc. 
all these motifs appear nf>t only in the domestic 
house but equally in the temple and serve the 
same function, and their meanings belong to 
the well known realm of Indian mvtliology. 
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Tilt? only citceplion so f<ir asCujarat lsa«icenn?d 
is the horse peg. which has already been 
eKplained above. 

As rtf}*ards the erotic couple found in 
Gu|arati wood can'ing, some further remarks 
are a'quited. The subject of erotic Indian art has 
K-en thorouj^y discussedby Devan^na Desai 
in her Ewtk Scuiph^rc af Indiit, She finds that 
erotic art has no single motive, bu! complex 
motives which include warding off evil, 
promoting tertllityi general auspidoustiess, etc. 
But a discovery made by us in this oemnection 
may Ihrow a fresh light on the subject. We 
found in a very prestigious residence in 
Ahmedabad of the I8th century A. D. , 
belonging to the banker tallu Bahadur Parekh, 
an erotic muraJ on a rear wall showing a scene 
of copulation. The mural was located htgli up 
€ibove street level and was thus quite obviously 
not meant to be seen by any visitors or passers 
“ by. For vs'hom was tt then intended and why 
a scene of such bfatant sexuality ? Had it been 
a pnitectivedevioe, tlien a fn.iot elevation would 
have been a bettor location, tt seems to us that 
its purpose v^^as to invoke some fertility spirit 
whidi was thought to Qit around the house and 
high above the ground. In othta' words, its 
purptise was secretive and magical, and aJi 
similar scenes found in temptes must originally 
liave had a similar purpose. Tliis erotic mural 
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was the only one seen by us in a Gujarati house; 
others found m Maratha houses be Jong to quite 
a different order. 

Maratha Houses 

Some remarks are required regarding 
Maratlia houses, i.e, of a community^ whidr for 
some time ruled over large areas of Gujarat, and 
one branch of whom permanentJy settled down 
in Baroda. Baroda has a large number of old 
Maratha houses (called as also some 

W(KMien palaces, but they are conspicuous by 
their lack of carvings* Tliis was not due to lack 
of funds, because even the palace of the 
Gaekwads has the same characteristic but 
because of two i.>theT reasons, One is sociologicaJ 
wherein the Maratha culture hasalw'ays been 
noted for its simpHdty. Europeans who were 
closely associated with Maratha rule have 
specifically remarked upon this and 
their iirtiftis, although massive in size, lack all 
those decorative features so typical of Gujarati 
houses. 

The second reason is that the Marallias, 
coming from the Deccan, adopted an 
arcliitectural style modelled upon that of the 
Muslim aristocracy of that region. This was itself 
based more on masonry and stucco work than 
on wood carving'except for some carved 
ceilings and carved katumjs, which were copied 
bv the Marathas, 



IV 


DESCRIPTION OF WOOD CARVINGS 


Tlie description of the wood carvings of 
Gujarat can be done in two ways; one^ by 
dividing the subject thematically; two, by 
dividing it according to the towns where 
carvings occur. We have preferred the second 
method because it was felt that each town has 
its own peculiar characteristics which ^vuuld 
liave been lost in a ihemalic approach* [iefore 
giving the town-wise description, it is necessary 
to briefly speak about urban characteristics in 
general. 

Towns in Gujarat today have an inner 
core which is a survival of tlie original town of 
medieval times. This core ts (jften walled in, and 
even where the wails have disappeared one can 
sdll discern the boundaries. It is within this 
older part that most woodwork is found, and 
the best hetuses are still located in the central 
portion of the core* Even though much new 
housing has displaced the older ones, enough 
remains to be able to identify the general 
character and'its structure. 

So far as w(x»dwork and woiid carvings 
amconoemed, we are mainly restricted to North 
Gujarat, for that is the region having the bulk 
of the carvings, and it is the North Gujarat town 
which has to be described. The settlement 
pattern of such a town consists of groups of 
families which have settled together into small 
colonies of houses arranged in a defensive 


pattern witli a single gateway t{> guard it. This 
defeiLsive cni-de-sac is called a Wi/uJki; a number 
of jyiftdJtis opening out onto a larger road whidt 
was in turn guarded by twin gates at each end 
and was called a ptd. Klradkfs and po!$ were 
inhabited by members of upper castes whose 
social customs w‘ere sufficiently similar for tliem 
to be able to co-exist together. The close social 
intimacy which fclifjdkf and peJ produced 
resulted in a great unifoTtnity of life-style, 
custom, habit, and outlook and this social 
uniformity was reflected in the uniformity of 
the archit^ure and carvings. It isa very' curious 
phenomenon to find disparate castes, for 
examples Vaniyas fBanias), Brahmins, Patels, 
alt sharing a similar life-style by common 
consent. 

Fieldwork showed that these inner city 
cores were mainly occupied by Hindu and jam 
communities even though Gujarat had been 
ruled by Muslims for centuries. That the latter 
did not ttccupy the prized central locations has 
complex reasons. Briefly these are as follows. 
Even though towns might be under Muslim 
administration, trade and manufacture 

Fi^l tS. 'tlw litr^i’Kt .ttmetutv in wixui in Gu|R»t * 'Hi? 
Swi^niinoidiytm tmiple, bulil lii 1850 4,D 

Fig,U6. \ row or And <4rvcil of liw 
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Fij^.l2 1, A S'HJW 01 elc\'ation Arct>«<i nj’wmnps tw tht cfnont 
behind the balwvnK'> 4iff»e?r.The shiiftrt> are pant’lfed 


contmucci tt> be mainly in Hindu and lain 
hands. Urban prosperity depeiided upi.>n trade 
and manufachire and it was the Hindus and 
|ains who had built up expertise in these 
ofenpatitvns; ti» dispossess them would haw 
meant loss of revenue. TJius, far from being 
displaced by Muslims, Hindus and fains were 
froely permitted to occupy tliese prime sites in 
urban cores.Tlius,it was tluit demographically 
the core remained Hindu and fain and tt is rn 
their houses that the richest wood carvings 
appear. 

Where Muslims had similar cKrcii pa lions, 
as fur example in Palan t»f Sidilhapur, their 
groups formed the centr€‘i) ctwv and piissessed 
I he richer houses. But generally Muslims 
preferred to become administrators and soldiers, 
and tliey were distributed, m>l in urban centitfs. 


[II 

but in rural areas when,' they \vere allotted lands 
to maintain them. Or they were settled in the 
suburbs, called paras, btit their existence w^as 
always precarious. Any change of rulers might 
result m their ouster from ptwer, for power in 
iheir case was not hereditary but temporarx', 
depending uptm the mtiod of the ruler. It is. due 
to thisprecariousness tliai Muslim houscsof the 
aristocracy' have largely disappeared, while 
those of Hi ltd us and lains have survived tor over 
15(1 years. 

The relationship bet ween commerce and 
urban architecture ex plains ihe relative paucity 
tifold houses in Saurashtra, and tlieir complete 
absence in Souili Gujarat. 

In describing the lowm of Gujarat, the 
system folKwed is to start from the extreme 
north, move southward, and then finish w'ith 
Saurashtra. For each town there is first a brief 
general description, tlwn the illustrations follow, 
and in these what is first shown is that vvhich 
seemed to be of greatest significance, either due 
to historical reasons, or stylistic reasons; 
residences are shoxv n bef om /ui cv/i- te mp I es. 

Palanpur 

i^alanpur wasonce a fortified town ruled 
by Muslim nawabs. It was never of any great 
economic or political importance, and 
consequently does not liave much w'oodwork. 
However, the general style of xvood carving 
seems to have been influenot’d by the old palace 
of the naivabs, called This palace 

was sold off many years ago. after parts of it 
had collapsed, so that whal vve saw were 
fragments of what must have been a ^'ery fine 
v%‘oi'k of architecture. A peculiarity of its 
woodwork is that most of the carvings are on 
ihe elevations; the intenors are very plain. In 
keeping with Islamic tradition, figural motifs 
are rare and are replaix?d instead by a wealth 
of floral imd gei>metrical patterns. The most 
lavLsh display of wtHxi carving is on balconies, 
of which Palanpur has many fine e.xBmples, 
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Tlw bfbw b^lcunles ^litw remnirkabk can ing^ Thi? Kdrtzonuil b^nd ^hows etcplianl 
lH>dds. A sprite of figures of el^gafici^ and van el v are seen m between 


Fig. 124. The larLi b<;vird 
nbtwe ihe now of 
elephant head* is 
ciuvilinear. A ^up flf 
lUUDtiu figures 
resembling BaUnese 
dance is carved on it 
(righl botloml. 


Fig 122 A vsifwiiif balctwiy 
with Urgn? figures on Uie 
base of the tapering 
Qdlumn^. The end figures 
are temak^ m a cLsi^aa! 

p%y»r with lilti^d 
headr croswd legs and 
hulding flying whi&ks 
ffaang page) 
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hjl.i 25 . AaoHuti' 
part vl^ iaa^t 
tJxlining tom- 
tlHIv 

grdppi'mg with 

hflim iTmviiifmt 

Jkfnim^ lu>idiivg 
swords Hit! ildly 
is holding them 
by ibif’irltip- 
kniH^ 




Fig 126. Vishnu 
fliink^il hy iwfi 
^4^lTldtv^^ All iti 
Lhe^m jhc luilding 
sucks in (heir 

fiiimius C^ujiir^ii 
DtfijJtvii'miSs. 
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Fig. 127 V^^Lvi 

bf^rd wJih^igrfHip 
i}\ ItgiifP^. Thi^ 
group oiU 

fi^jin^t 40-0.1 tc 
bdckgri^und 
Ciin'in^ 


besides those in the palace. These balconies aa* 
can I i levered orv struts and a petuiiarlty found 
only in PaUitiptir is that the space bebveen stmts 
is filled in with llal, carved wooden panelssei 
at an inclination to catch Jhe eye, These panels 
serve no structural purptjse and are merely for 
display. 

The baiconies of the palace have one 
feature derived from MiuslimstxHal lifie/namely 
pierced screens above balcony balustrades. 
These screens were meant for women to Itxik 
through witlipui beu-vg seen. They present a 
very airy, delicaU; appearanceon elevatiiins, but 
vs'ere never copied in Hindu or Jain domestic 
houses. Similar pierced wotxiwork, however, 
appears in baiu.>itTadus in the palaces, as also i n 
examples in Ahmedabad. 

A very special kind of balcony, called the 
;/wrfjW;n, Fig. 2S has already been explained in 
cliapter tU It is a ceremonial balcony for the 
use of royalt)'. usually conslructvd in stone, but 
here we find It executed in wexid - something 


extremely rare. Unfortunately lliis particular 
/Itmvklui has been sedd and removed from its 
originaj site' our photographs are the only record 
of the original condition. 

The hatanpur //faridlifr is designed (as 
tlH>se of Gwalior and R.ijasthan) as a cantilever 
starting from a single supporting element at the 
bolttim and rising upwards in expanding tiers, 
each tier made up of a ring of struts and joists 
with carved panels between stmts. The upper 
part has typical tapering columns (a feature 
copied from Rajasthani and Mughal 
architecture) whidi enclose pierced w{X>den 
screet^. Although figural motifs are forbidden 
in Islam, we find here a stylised elephant head 
as the supporting element of the design. This ts 
a cona'ssion to the symbolic needs of royally. 
Another elephant is at the upper central panel. 
Nolevk'ortliy motifs ate tlxo following - llie floral 
designs the pa nels between struts - tli is kind 
of iloral pattern is not typical ot CiUjarat and 
seems to be of w-est Asian tirigin; the row of 
droplets and small pendants forming a fringe 
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aiwo struts - this particuLar dtsign is fowmi all 
over P alan put* as also iti Musimi - dominated 
areas t^isewherej the row ot stylised leaves 
forming a fringe at the uppermost edge of the 
carved work The larger pendants hanging 
betw'een strub seem to be copied from stone 
architecture and are not found elsevk^tiere in 
wCK»d. 

A variant jhatakiia from the same palace 
overlooks the entrance doorway: theelemenb 
of design are identical with the one above. These 
elements may be said to form the repertoire of 
callings of a ’ Muslim' residence which wanted 
to avoid ’Hindu' candngs. ( Fig. 2Sb ) 

One decorative feature seen abo\'e needs 
to emphasised. Til is is the row of tiny pendants. 


about two centimetres in length, which (onus 
a fringe at each tier. These pendants are 
suspended by tiny nxeral hooks in such a way 
that they sway with every bneeie. Now, this is 
a very novel feature and it is specially 
mentioned because it re-appears in the 
woodwork of the Himalayan region, 
particularly in Kumaon, but is of Cuiarati 
origin. The feature is not Islamic but typical of 
Gujarat as a whole. 

The manner in which the Rtiji^adiii balcony 
is imitated in a Hindu house can be seen tn the 
Nagarseth’s residence {Nagarseth means town 
tnavor). The same elemenb and motifs are 
repeated except that peacocks appear at the base 
of struts and comers of bracket - capitals, and 
the beam face also shows a row of incised semi- 



Fig 128. Diffcrcnl views 4>f iin i;lwaliaii. 


























Fi^. O'*, rhi^ dixn!' u p cf lilt* fifprral struls. Tlicy are placed 
till the ixitunin. They have siyli^ mngs «nt.»ifging Irom 
Uw shoulders. Thei r vvslwfne is arthaic, 


circles. The latter feature is not common in 
Gup rat and appears imTStl^Mn the Ahmedabad 
region. 

Among more richly carved houses is that 
of Maliendra Cafurbhai, which is of a late date 
as proved by (he spiral shape given to the 
column Such a design is quite foreign to 
Gujarat. The strut is richly carved in the fonn 
of a mythical beast, partly elephant, partly lion 
and partly bird. A stmt of this kind requires a 
fl.it surface as abutment - that is w'hy the upper 
part of a typical Gujarati column has strai^t 
faces - bu t here this sound carpentry' tradition 
Has been abandoned in favour of an eclectic 
alternative in which not only is the column 
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rounded but the abutment disturbs the spiral 
desigtr. 

Radhanpur 

Radhanpur is another small, foriiiied 
town once governed by Muslim nawabs; it uxj 
ha.s a royal palace or Rajagadlti, besides a few 
richer houses of merchants. The palace once had 
a ceremt)nial jfmokita in wood - as magnificent 
as that of Palanpur - but it was sold to an 
antique dealer. Foriunately it was later 
purchased by the Crafts museum, Delhi, and it 
is being set up on the basis of old photographs 
taken by the author at site, Tlie supporting point 
of the jharokiiii is again an elephant's head with 
a raised trunks but what is exceptional is the 
manner in whicli a cluster of struts spreads out 
from the central su pport. El will be recalled that 
a similar cluster oi struts in stone appear 
surrounding a central pillar in the building 
called the Jewel House at Fatehpur Sikri. This 
creative and playful use of struts in ardiitectufe 
IS definitely a Gujarati innovatior^ and the sounaf 
of the Mughal design is clearly Gujarat. The 
other elements of the f7rarf>fc/jfl are similar to 
Palanpur and are not described. 

Among the richer merchant houses is that 
of the Bhansali family which has many 
interesting features. It will be noticed that the 
horizontal timbers below the balcony are 
arranged in tiers, each tier projecting slightly 
beyond the one below, so that the upper floor 
cantilevers beyond the ground fltxir* Something 
similar appears in the iharokltaa mentioned 
above, but not so prominently, There is no 
structural reason for such projecting tiers, and 
its purpose seems to be decorative, t. e, each 
projection n^sts upon small carved droplets (one 
may also call them consoles or brackets but 
droplets describe their decorative function 
better) and it is these which produce the 
jicluie'ss This kind of arrangement arose under 
Muslim influence, as an alleniative to the 
otherwise typical elephant heads, but appears 








Di^talHof d]i4Tiit. A fcMtuiU^Htn 4 loim pudesijj with 
Niiiiiii^ Uurdrt. She i* holtiin^ 4 smoU drum (tup 


A mdlL'^ jikI Itrtnhtif pair hi .m aiii<?n^UM crnhriiC^ 
(liip right). 


pig jiZ C^irm! pliiqiiic^^hh a dfvnii'Tti^lie, A fCT4f-4rmBd 
iluity k^ecn with 4 (finjli* cm nht? thigh. The iruiir 
h^n* hafi fl lup-ktK^t. t le 4 LrUifiit and drum In Id^ 
hands Ibt^tam kriT 
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Fig^.113. Thi^ Hh^l■ws compliilc ccK'clit: 

a>iiiposifci4An: a pi^jonck be!i4?jlll is n.H:i'?vS*?tJ n.’nM. 

ii ntTTi jImpar artiiniSPriitffH and J brsndiin^ pinnr with 
htJs. 

herein^ Hindu li^iuse.Theosiicvs^ U^figiLral 
wurk is inify in the presence of f>eacocks - again 
simitar to Palanpur. 

Tlll^ balustwii*! o! the b.ili:tiny h*is? the 
characteristic curv-ilinear form typical fer 
Gujarat, willi a slight outward indinatiuii. This 
was such that people sitting in.sideat the floor 
level could recline against it. What is novel here 
is that the w'liole surface of the curxiUnear 
balustrade is covered Vk^ith a finely incised 
caning showing a \'ery noji-Gujarait floral 
pattern. Us origin is possibly West jVsian. 'iTie 
carving ot a curving surface in this manner, i.e, 
as if it were Hat. is mil a ver\' gcnid design, but 
if reappears in many parts of North Gufatat al 
the same period, to produce an even greater 
decorative effect. In an area less under Muslim 
influence, the balustrade uprights \vould have 
carried human figures 
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Fig.I 34 TtiiE plot^uo nfpre&entK omlEi-iinned I'oddfSS 
hnldin^ vifiTpnn^ 


Patan 

Patan, once called Anahiltapur, was the 
medieval capital of Gujarat, Much de^ptiiled 
during repeated invasiorL.s, with a constantly 
shifting population, il suffered permanent 
decline when ihe new capita! w'as established 
at Ahmedabad in 141J A. D. The instability of 
the population can he seen trom theardiitecture 
: most i>f the houses are ndarivuly small and 
insignificant especially those of the Mind us and 
loins. Numerous W/rafAris (here calleil p/iJe or 
WMfo) were obviously late foundations, such as 
Doshivad or Nagarvad, probably during 
Marat ha rule. Substantial number of houses 
seen by us belonged to Muslim merchants, h Ih* 
are describetl further on. 

There exists a large palace of the 
CaekwadSj in whose territory Pat.'in once 
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Fig.l35. Hie c^rvi'iS Umber ilmwi? giMidPSS t-ak^ii. Hanked bv tMErpIxants. 

Carving beluw ihe window siH locari^d bL'tween the hiiickiftN U ^bows three standing fignns? - 
two holding in thi^irh^rtds while rhird hi>tdi% .1 fly-whiHk. 
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belonged, bul as^ usual with M a rath a palaevs, 
despite extensive use of wood, the carvings are 
few. 

One noticeable aspect of Patan wtxidwork 
is the relative paucity of decoraiivc struts^ 
balconies ha ve small cantitevers supported by 
brackets. It seems that this is again due to the 
earlier Muslim influence. 

The Muslims of Patan 

The Muslims of Patan deserve a special 
nolice because they form a category vjuite 
distinct from the other Muslim com muni I ies of 
Gujarat. VVltereas the latter are mostly converts 
fn'im Hinduism, the former ate immigrants who 
came fmm Wesl Asia and settled down tn Patan 
after inter-marrying with local Muslims. The 
converted Muslims of Gujarat such as the 
Vohras, the Memuns, the fGiojas, have retained 
many social customs of Hinduism and are mucfi 
less orthodtsx in their Isft^style, and this is also 
reflected in their architecture The Patan 
Muslims, on the other hand, have brought and 
retained a strict orthodoxv which stronglv 
modified the design of she dwelling. They have 
been described by S. C. Misra in jMjrsfrm 
Connnuuilies iti Giijarnt as follows, 
“Sodagars are a dwindling commuriity of 
merchants settled in Patan. Titey appear to 
have come to Plitan from south of Arabia in 
the Muglial age when it was a flourishing centre 
of cotton and textile manufacture and 
intermarried with local Sunni Vohras." ^ 
l&odagar is the term for Patan Muslims.) 

Our ow'n field observations confimxed 
their foreign origins. It was only among the 
Patan Muslims diat we encountered the strict 
purdah system (seclusion of women) in all its 
Islamic rigidity and where women did not 
freely come h^rward to meet us. Many houiies 
were inaccessible for studv merely because 
younger women still lived in them, Tliose we 
could study were either in disuse or inhabited 
by elderly people since ihc younger Had 


migrated back to West Asia in recent times. In 
one rare case we were allowed to work amidst 
a flourishing family^ but the women moved 
away from each room w'hich we wished to 
enter 

The strict seclusion of women resulted tn 
a changed house plan where daily social life 
concentrated itself around the central 
wurtyard.nAnd it was around this central space 
that the maximum decoration w'as provided. 
The front of the house, its veranda, its entrance, 
became devalued and almost bare of carvings 
except for some parts of the first floor. This first 
floor is in reality a mezzanine floor which 
o\'er!ooks the central courtj^ard on one side and 
the lane on the other. It was primarily used by 
women in seclusion to observe the events taking 
place on tlie ground. It is called a sn/iiia and 
had rich decoration on the side facing the 
courtyard, and less on the side facing the lane. 


a bcockit shaped as st^'iised elephant hf od 
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Flg-J3l> 4jf Urn 

f^rvcd celling. Tilt? Rntt circle 
shiFwadi^^ine tiguii> frukj-ind 
fenij^Jk^ 4 i!U-ni 4 ling» iht^ nt^U^ 
hutdin^ triAceSr ihu IciTLft!^^ 
In^ldinf; 


Its mterior also bore decoration ft^r it sen'ed as 
a private socialising area for women, i. e. it was 
a kind of female divattkhanu. Tlie male 
d/r'imA'/rairri of Hindu or lain merchant houses 
was absent- 

Tlie central wurtyard contained, aparl 
form ihe usual repertoire of carved doors, 
columns and windows, the following novel 
features: 


(a) The walls around the courtyard 
were honev-combed %vith decorative 
niches, each framed by a carved fringe in 
w^>od- 

(b) Wall cupboards appeared 
frequently, with carved fringes, the 
shelves full of imported crockery and 
bric-a-brac. 


Flg.l 3 V A •sfiv.THT df tArved 
cDeilmg, Thiff? ar? ^urei» 
mydijcAl Tiiigin:^ cndi dii^g Ji 
fiiiiieJ cwntw? piiH3if 

nf a bit^ pemiciiit 






nEStWTTKWJ: f'O CARilNCt 
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Pfg.I^ L A viim' of bjlcfltiy ninTtutg artniiid tije4roiLrtj."ird 
The balustrade is flat and offers a $res,i choice of 
gcotnefrical fmttwns, 

(c) Shelves r.in all around ihe 
courtyard just above the door lintel level, 
and carried china ware plates and boivls* 

(d) The opening of the roof over the 
courtyard was lined with an edging of 
car\'ed wood, and tri some cases with 
inscriptions cut into it in Arabic. 


FigJ-Kl A |:^ii({U(r is tix«d on of tlie comer of the 
celling. 


(e) To one side of the courtyard was 
an alcove with a bench for intimate 


Pig. 14Z, A 

balcony at iHg. 
14J. ’IIh' 

ore arrangipd 
giuximvtrlcjilly ja 
finr luejili over rhi: 
wholf ^uifacr^ 
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U'tXAJ C A W VI Vi SI It' fiJlAKAT 



Fig-tiJ. rhe up'nj^ht.s pn thf bal«in>' hear divme huirijun 
figurr it ivedfing k’afy »roii»«r!L 


convereation t it too was fringed in wwkI, 

(f) The ceilings were all can'ed with 
ri^ttes in iiigh relief. 

(g) The sojfjh front consisted of 
arched windows with balustrades, ihe 
whole richly carved. I he road-side front 
Was panelled in w-ood with slight 
carvings. !l was this panelled front \''hich 
w'as later developed in the houses of 
Ahmedabad into intricately carved 
elevations. Theso/nlaof Pa tan is unique: 
it is not found m any Muslim dwelling 
elsewhere in Gujarat. This feature alone 
would prove the foreign origin of these 
Muslims, 

Among the non-Muslim houses, there are 
very few Hindu or lain houses of any great 



FrR.I44. AniTilwrup’rightoti thebjlL'inm'' wilh dnitif hurnun 
figvit?. It k xlUf 4i!3>pitV cntivL^ieni Pt fund a And Ic^ 


significance : some are illustrated. Tliere are 
some fine wooden |ain temple interiors, but the 
most magnificent specimen of all has gone 
abroad pernianentlv, namely to the 
Metropolitan Museum <if Art in New York. 

Examples 

House of Abdulgani Nurwati, Raktavad : 

There is an elevation which is 
characteristically stepped back into three 
receding fronts. The plain exterior has arched 
full-Jcngth windows on the first floor and a 
plain wood panelled fronton the second floor. 
The apparenl first floor is in fact the The 
simplicity of this elev'ation may be compared 
with Hindu or fain houses further on. 

Fig. 28b: Shows ihe carved wo<>d edging 
to the sides of the central opening ( closed off 
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with iron frill for safety). The row of 
droplets and pendanls are I'ery 
similar to the Muslim-influenced 
carvings of Palanpur and 
Radhanpur. Note the Arabic 
Inscriprion in the centre of the facta 
board. The carving af the lower Her 
of flowers and leaves is very dearly 
of West Asian origin. (Pig. 29) 

Faring the entrance is the door 
leading to an inner room its 
construction and carvings are quite 
foreign toCi]}arat, The planks of the 
shutter are left plain, the usual 


window arourid 
contra! court-yard. 
To citht^r ol tlit 

famb^ finely 

cancJ plaque^ (kip). 


Figlib-'nit twin 
Tinu?! uf ihe window 
shc,iviTi 111 hg, N5. A 
mw iti beading 
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Fig. 14V. 5md1l figures liave been carved 
between elepKdrit shaped brrtc|iet& 
^uppuiting the bill lbelow) 



overlay of ledges and battens is 
absent, and t>nly the centre cover 
bead is typical. The continiioas 
floral pattern on tlie whole length 
of the jambs is non-Gufaratl, tt>r 
these are iiorniaily left plain. Note 
the shelf bearing crockery over the 
lintel. 

Figs, 30,31: These are partial 
views of an internal column. The 
carving on the surface of the 
capital is quite unlike normal 
Cu|arat] w'ork in which its 
structural character is more 
emphasijted. Wl\at dom mates therc 
is the profile while here it is tire 
surface. A similar surface treatment exists in all 
the Palan Muslim houses , Fig. 30 is a fine 
example of how the normal Gufarati column 
shaft changes from a circular cross-section to a 
square one at the upper li?\'eL and how the flat 
section bears two profiles originally meant for 
struts (here absent). The contrast between the 
relatively lightly carved surface and theoomer 
floral sprays is masterly done: note also how 
part of the flat surface design projects onto the 
shaft. 

Fig, 32 : Fart view of a carved ceiling 
around the orurtyard; it is made up of strips i*f 


planking of different sb^es bearing two sires o f 
rallied rosettes. Similar rosettes are also found 
sometimes on panelled house fronts. A plain- 
rosette such as this is again non-Gujarati, but it 
is the source of the design of the more 
complicated rosettes in ceilings of Ahmedabad. 

Fig. 33; Shows a wall niche fringed with 
carv'ed wood. The finely executed design is very 
elegant, including the cuspedi arch with 
suspended tendril below. Tliis kind of pierced 
carving is again non«Cujarati. Note the 
ewerhangingshelf, above the fringed one, with 
typical Gujarati pendants. 
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Fig. 150. Thl^ 
(TiiigrirfiCHit dLK^T 

linli'l Bhikhubhiil: 
ShtfliH'a hinui# 4i 
Utnrrtiv llw tiviii 
tintcls^iciw liiwar 
Tnejinii,‘r in \hir upper 
4tid brci^k-r 
foliagi* sjttinpng 
Ifotn llw.comct flnd 
Fvpj nd ing iipw ards 
and the 

ceiitft 



Fig$. 34. 35; These are views and ckyser 
ups of the women's divankhanu or xeception 
room widiiTk th^sotak.AW die elements of design 
are non-Gcijarati, especially the carv-ed spandrid 


which IS obvionsJy borrowed from the Is!amlc 
ardiilecture of North India. 

In our opinion this is one of the finest 
€af\^ed Muslim residences of Gujarar Ihe wood 



Ftg. iSl. A i:L:^ view of 
the centre of tltt lintel 
at fig. 135. There are 
etephaTit!^ with 
iTjtppmg^ hill ding 
Ie-avi?A. They flank ihp 
goddess Ldkshinl 
Seated in The 

lowiff centre-pic^ ha.t 
four-jirTnfd Vtafinu. 
fS^nked by female 
whtsk-bciireris. 








is tinted a dark, neddisli colour whidi is most 
impressive fas opposed to other houses where 
colour has been applied), and everything has 
remained unchanged in its original condition. 
Il is an example of a foreign merchant's house 
adapted to Gujarati conditions, 

Having illustrated and described this 
magnificent house, it is not necessary to show 
other similar Muslim houses in great detail 
except where something outstanding occurs or 
where an interesting comparison can be made. 

Miscellaneous Muslim Details 


Figs. 36, 37, 38, 39 ; Show j number of 
carved window grills from immeof the houses. 
These grills appear m a great variety of designs 
and their profusion in Patan marks the fact that 
Patan is the source of the design. Actual ly each 
grill is over-designed, with carved bars and 
superimposed flowers, but because each grill is 
small in size the overall effect is very attractive, 
Ihe jambs of each grill are also fully carved with 
a row of more elaborately incised rosettes 
separated by serrated bands. The hntel and 
tollas are also carved, w'ilh a shelf above, *md 
the sill has a simpler design. Regardless of 

individual variety in designs, 
otie can sec that there exists an 
over-a 11 unity in all tlie designs 
which marks them out as being 
characteristic of Patan 
Muslims. 

Fig. 40 ; lliese are 
examples of the carved wall 
plates located [usl at the edge 
of the ceilings, Tlie patterns are 
non-Guiarati, with potted 
plants alternating with stylised 
cypresses, or floral meanders. 

Fig. 41 : This feature is 
quite tncx^pljcable in a Muslim 
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Fig. 132.The carving the finJJw is ^inL*|y eKeojtwJ. A huiTiAn 
lit il^e level t'ii ^>1 the jHiinh 

li^up^iLintxi t,fTi 


Fig, 153- Two 143rnh boiies shirw ail rtirri 
ivtiiintur iinJ a fitted |iliinl 















Iwusti il is n small tarvtd shriut* It'Cated at 
varinus pLices tHJhveun w^alt cupboards. It 
consuits of wiiai is a rntniaiiux* imitation ot tlte 
balcony itf a Hindu or Jain templt: the canopy 
is supporic'd by twin columns and curvilinear 
stmts, below is a balustrade identical with the 
temple asan or seat with back-rest. The desifpn 
is embellished with pendants, while at the side 
are two doilies' pcj^s. Moonecould explain the 
reast>n for this curiou.s feature whidi no Hindu 
or Jain d wetUng has, i. e. it is not copied from 
them. That il iwd some rittial purpose seems to 
be obvious. Had these t^een Hindu converts then 
tiiecustom could have been easily understood, 
but they were prediselv those Musbms who were 
the most orllrodox. liowcver, ilicre is a Hindu 
feature which faintly anresponds toil, namely 
a smalt wall niche meant for oil lamps and it 
Has a pyramidal lop. VVe could disawer titat 
hrese niches had isome ritual purpose, and these 
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shrines appear to tn.* their woCKlen etjui valents, 
i. e. llieir purpose bekmgs to popular folklore, 
namely protection from any bann 

Turning from example of Muslim luiuses 
to Hiniiu and Iain houses , the following ore 
noteworthy. 

House of Manubhai Umidhar Desai, 
Doshivado: 

This ist>neof the must richl y tarviHl Hindu 
or Jain houses m Tatan. Unfortunately it was 
kicked and details regarding die family could 
not be a.Hcenained, nor the interior visited. The 
elevalton shows a deep veranda (ulki) with 
carved columns and struts supporting the light 
wooden frontage of the upper fUnir, Tlie centre 
of tins has a very rTne cantile\"eiud ^>rie! windo w 
iviih triple arched openings, tapering columns 
and pierced screens. T he whole surface of the 
panelled front, as also the surfaces ot the 



fi‘*J54. A viw t»f thi* eiilrdiicc dtKjf I'hr cpniiie-pin(;ir*>» iKe lintel njmtalnc an fiWihfiniaiJ tionijdiii iwiili 
w[itRk-bearen> wwniiB Mm*!* 



Rg,l55 A ainit ^vith flute plavinK Krishna ip itiittil 

(top lifJtK 


F)g.t5& Twin sirutn with floral piitttirci indrvtng fight). 


Ffp. 157 . A dni#-yp of bdluitnidr Hgurc:., AH ihu figunis 
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» > C AKV liVLo Of C(.‘l;\UAt 





Fig.t5R. A linlti with an imasif a •^atEil JM’Vtic. 

Fi|i.i59 A lower lintel with pamtts nnii -i vase. Hwf UnUft liM a patittn o( spiemliitg pUmtii. 
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window shutters, are cdrx'ed in a very hold 
floral pattern quite imcharacterlstic of Cujanil. 
Not only is the pattern foreign but also the 
execution ; the surface is not covered with 
incisiorib as is So common in typical Gujarati 
work, hut large blank areas are left plain so that 
high relief and high contrast are produced. The 
ratio of blank background to canned portions is 
du'ignosttc for this kind of foreign influence- 
here seen in a non-Muslim house. The motif of 
the potted plant is clearly Islamic, as also the 
n‘presses on lite balustrade. (Figs, 42, 43. 44j 

House of Patnl, Khada Khotadani Pado t 

This is one* of the remarkable houses in 
Pntan in that its i.vood work lias l»een untouched 
with either paint or dyes, so that one can see 
the carvings m all iheir pristine clarity. It is also 
interesting for the wealth of features it presents. 
The long running balustrade so common m 
Hindu houses elsewhere is here absent; instead 
the front is broken up into a senes of arched 
openings sel between tapering columns, and 
small balconies, the whole panelled front 
supported by tiers of droplets characteristic of 
Muslim houses, ft is obvious that we see the 
dominant influenoeol past Muslim rule in this 
house built much later. This is alwi proved by 
the similarity of the arched spandriel of the 
window at letl with that of the Murwali upper 
JiViinMiauU illustrated gi>es to demostrate tliat 
the wood can’ing of Patan was so well 
developed during Muslim rule, and had reached 
such a stale of excellence, that it continuijd even 
when .Muslim rule was replaced the Marathas 
and was accepted by all the groups. The 
curvilinear balustrade has its surface fully 
carved with stylised [jotted plants, flanked by 
parrots on the uprtglus. This kind of balcony 
design re-appears frequently in Pa tan in tiiiidu 
and fain houses as it has become a dominant 
model. It is interesting to note how the parrots 

F(]i?,lKl, Twin sJmts wilh * ccotry piecfr M nt rudi 
birJ* v'flTvtiU 
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have been treated : they hold plants in their 
beaks, but their tails have beitm transformed 
almost into plants. 

Uniorturiately ihecoliunn capitals ot the 
ground fltXJr (Fig. 43 )show great degejictalion 
of design ^ the prof ile has been obliterated and 
the whole piece, *in Important structural 
member, has been transformed into a 
convoluted, pierced flower quite unsuitable 
Iwrre. The cannng is beautiful but misplaced. The 
beginnings ol ihLs kind of baroque treatment can 
alreadv be seen in Muslim houses (Fig. 46). 

Miscellaneous Examples : 

Rg. 47: Shows the balcony in 'vhich thoir 
is a fine Ooral centre-piece lUi the rail, while the 
rtirv'dinear surface lias a different kind ot floral 
design ananged geometrically, a simiLir pattern 
reappears in distant Kapadvanj. Tlic second 
one has a pattern of kmg lotus stalks almost 
resembling sti me archaic Egyptian design. One 
can sec here how the craftsmen have siJuglit 
for eclectic variety to please a demanding 
patronage. 

Jain Examples from Patan 

The most outstanding example of lain 
wixjdwurk is that of the temple interior n(>w 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Modem 
Art in New York This interior was discussed 
by W, Norman Brown in the fc>umal of Tiic 
fitili«« SfKfcfy of Ork'Sfiai Art in which he says 
that accoaiing to an inscription the temple was 
originally constructed in 1594-96, but later 
enlarged. ^ It is notdtwly mentioned whether 
the woodwork is also trom this early date, but 
it s«ems very likely, james Burgess and Henry 
Couseas, in The architectural Antiquities of 
[SJorthem Gujarat, saw this interior tu $iht in 
IStkj-litl and even photographed it, and named 
it as the Vadi Parsvanatha Temple at Patan. ^ 
They also the date of 1594, making it 

one of the earliest, if not the earliest, specimen 
of Gujarat wood carving. 
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As explaint’d, these mterittrs generally 
imitate stone construction, esptfdatly in the 
domical portiorv so tliat no lurther commeT\E is 
needed. U is only the lower poTtious where 
original wood cart'^ings appear and 'vhtch are 
of concern to us. 

fust below the level of the springing of the 
dome, there are four camtpied balconies with 
balustrades, in which the construction is again 
copied from stone but the r^rvings differ. The 
form of the supprtrting colunins is imitation 
stone, bui the small figures carv'ed on lliem, each 
witliin a tiny canopied shrine, belongs ti> the 
wooden tradition. We shall see simitar tigures, 
enlarged, in another example from Kapadvanj 
where they are described in greater detail. The 
serpentine struts between columns is again 
imitation stone; Incidentally, the smaller struts 
apparently holding up the canopy are false, 
these being later add i lions. the>' were probably 
inserted by the dealer who sold Ihe wtxxlwork. 
One can dearly see how they wrongly abut, and 
obscure, some of the can'ings on Ihe columris. 

What is of spedal interest is the carvings 
on the bala'^ttades which, although dated so 
early, b almost identical with those of a much 
later date, proving tlie persistence of the artistic 
tradition. Tlie scene depicted is some festival in 
which people in biJLtl(3ck. carts joumev to the 
central figure in a yPgic posture under a canopy. 
Such narrative scenes are found in jain 
imniaturesartd this one is possibly copied from 
them. But the idea of representing it upon a 
balustrade is entirely Gujarati: however, the 
manner in which the carv'ing is deeply cut into 
the wood is not typical. Tlie floral meanders cm 
the horizontal rails are chameteristieof Gujarati 
work. 

Doore with pierced grills can be found 

Frg.ibl. A vim vf Ihe dwJ orvund Uh* cenLrAJ 

aniriv-ird iit a lumiie. Uti- ritsl iluof |}|diiifH'Sfi ot tlie 

wnodwQTk where >1!^ ihe grpimd flour is rniirv Um^railvi^ 
<faang paRu), 
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nowhere else in Gujarat and it dues not seem to 
be an original W'ork. It is very likely tliat the 
dcalerconstructed these drwrs out of remnants 
of other woodwork in anticipation of a buyer. 
Tlw manner in which the grills are haphazardly 
pul together, without matching units, seems to 
prove tins. 

Among more recent lain example*, there 
is a temple in Kapur Mchtano Tado in which 
the domical vault and upper balconies are very 
similar to the above, but so oc’erlaid with garish 
colours tlral the details areijuilesubmerged. But 
there are some figures on the columns w*hich 
are clearer. They are located at tlie base of the 
column, each figure placed within a stylised 
niche, holding a musical instrument One sees 
here characteristic features of Gufarati human 
figures: the squat proporiions. the round faces 
and the costumes, ’lire figures are deeply 
undercut almost rovmded. and this tcclinique 
is borroived from stone carving, but not the 
figures themselves. 

In the Adeshw'ar Jain temple there is a 
relatively unsptnit domical vault which again 
imitates stone. The lower parts of the temple 
have been renovated hut at a few- plaa»s si>me 
finely carved stmts salvaged from die original 
construction are inserted. The human figures 
are also copied from stone and the diffe rence 
in the proportkins to the scjual figttres shtHs n 
earlier is at once apparent. 

Siddliapur 

Siddhapur is a very' old, historical town 
with religious associations tor Mind us: it is here 
on the banks of the Sarasvati river that the 
obstHjiiia) offerings to female ancestors are 
made. It has the famous mins of the Rudramal 
temple built in about 944 A. D, by the 
Chalukyan king Mularaja. The town is 
dominated by two communities : the 
Bralitniiisand the Muslim Vohras. The fomier 
are no longer prosperous and their himses are 
small and insignificant.Tlie Vohras, on the other 
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hand, have prospered st> mudi that most of iheif 
v>ldl houses h<sve been torn down and replaced 
with those of cofoninJ design. The Jatter, 
although of wood, have incorporated so much 
eclectic and degenerate motifs that tlie^ are not 
worth illustrating except as curiosities, 

Examples : 

Balcony of /Vsmabhat Hussain, Vohravad ; 

Tliis is a very fine sur%'iving specimen of 
a kind of decorative balcony which must have 
once been more numerous in North Gujarat. Its 
particular beauty lies in the lightness and 
slenderness of the construction, and its 
adherence to traditional forms. The supports are 
in two tiers: first there are smaller struts with 
carved panels in between (similar to Palanpur) 
; below' this there are lighter beams and Ivvin 
struts. 

Lintel of ChinwaJa House, Vohravad : 

lliis is one of ihe most unique lintel cen tre^ 
piec^ seen by us in Gujarat. It 1$ a Vohra 
Muslim house, i. e. of Muslims who were 
converts fiwm Hinduism, and the design shows 
the adaptation of a traditional Hindu or Jain 
lintel centre-piece to Islamic requirements, 
instead of a Hindu katflsho (vase of plenty a 
Hindu symbol of auspidousness.), We find 
Arabic inscriptions placed within borders. 

Kapaiivanj 

Kapadvanj has preserved the largest and 
riches concentration of surviving woodwork in 
Gujarat. Very little of the town has been 
renovated so that one can see wooden 
architecture, and wood carving, in almosi 
pristine condition. However, most of the 
construction is late 19th century A, D. so that 
the carving sliows a barcique-fike richness but 
not yet a degeneration of style except in Ihe 
Vohra Muslim houses. The town is dominated 

Fig.lSZ The cur('lltn«Tir iipng}itT> uf lh« baluHitMile jnd 
«xqii±aiie|y can-iHl iitmbs d cvjitrdl murh-ard (igunr iSt 
diidnji, page). 
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by two communities: [airesand Mu.slim Vohras. 
The Litter liave their separate enclave, called 
the Vohravad, where a majority of the houses 
are buiil in the 'Bombay' eclectic sty le in which 
colonial and Gujarati motifs are jumbled 
together. But, nevertheless, they are very 
interesting curiosities and representatives of an 
attitude of mind. The Jain houses are large and 
spacious with much carved woodwork. 

A favourite motif in Ihe Hindu and Jain 
hou5M*s b a figural strut depicting a human 
figure holding a plant in his hands w'hich 
sweeps upward in a rich display, Such 
figures appear in great profusion in 
numerous houses and demonstrate how a 
particular motif gains populari ty and becomes 
characteristic for a particular town. Two or 
three houses in Ahmedabad have copied it. 
Now, this figure holding a vine isa very ancient 
motif, appearing in a Gupta temple at Deogarh 
of the 5th century A. D. As already mentioned, 
the association of plants and human or semi; 
human figures goes back even earlier to 
Buddhist art w'here it is tlie mythical tfaksha 
which sprouts plants. 

Another very characteristic feature of 
Kapadvanj is the rear balcony. The normal 
Gujarati house has balconies in front; the rear 
usually presents a blank surface to ensure 
security. The Kapadvanj hiiuses, under the 
influence of Muslim Volua ardiitecture, opened 
up the upper floors w*ith numerous w indo ws, 
doors and projecting balconies. These rear 
elevations thus presented a very rich view from 
the lanes which they face; they were in fact more 
impressive than the formal entrances, Tlie 
Vohra houses, from where this feature 
developed, made their rear balconies into 
elements of intricate and varied display, and 
some of the most novel designs are found in 
Kapadvanj, as the ilJustrations will show. 

In keeping with this display of the rear, 
windows received elaborate treaimenl. Each 
window has an ornate metaJ grill of a kind 
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which seems to have been bom^^ved from 
Saurashtra - where it is the h'pical feature and 
is less common in North Gujarat. The ultimate 
origin may be West Asia. The window comers 
bear elegant rtoral carvings, and there are 
carved consoles or brackets at the sill level. These 
windows are brightly coloured and kwk very 
attractive. (Fig. 48) 

Examples 

People’s Cooperative Bank, Gandhi Chowk 

This residence has now been converted 
into a bank but with the woodwork leit 
undisturbed. It has a very elegant frontage with 
a columned veranda above whicli runs a tong 
balcony with tapering columns and arched 
birriOTfS. These tapering columns cam' diagonal 
poles which support a wide over-hanging 
weather-shade, also of wood. The balcony 
balustrade is, unusually, also made of metal 
mesh. Verv' few Gujarati houses have this and 
it indicates that it is only a recent feature. 

lust below the balustrade are strips of 
carved facia boards quite unlike normal 
Gujarati work. The usual Gujarati system was 
to have frieze either of elephant heads (ma-skirtg 
the foist end) or of droplets (as in Muslim 
houses). j\ clue to the origin of this novel feahiiv 
is provided by the cable carving on two of the 
strips. *rhis kind of carv'ing is not typical of 
Gujarat, neither of Hindu or Muslim designs, 
and seems to be verj' clearly European. The 
British administration had by this time well 
established itself in many parts of Gujarat, and 
it must be through that presence that this 
feature appears Ln Kapadvanj (as also in some 
houses in Ahmedabad and Nadiad). 

Another interesting motif here, seen 
twice, once at the second txw from the top of 
the comice, and then on the Icnvest, is a floiver 

A diisc-wpot (fie- figure on LJK>hiilLLstr^e Lipnj^TE. 
U tnedni and ^irdi^ic co^txiwc 

<f#dngpLigiL4. 
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bud with five upturned petals. Now, this same 
motif is found all over Gujarati in locations far 
from each (tther r it cKreurs most frequently in 
the Baroda area, but also in distant Muniira in 
Saurashtra. It is striking to find it also in a 
Buddhist pilaster from Mathura dated 450 A. 
D- ^If this be the true source of the motif, 
which seems certain, then one may be justified 
in assuming that maivy more such decorative 
motifs were equally borrowed fft>m Mathura 
and whose stone originals have disappeared 
Tlus eclectic bonxiwing of extraneous motifs is, 
however, particularly prommentin Kapadvanj 
among Gujardl to wtls. (Fig, 49) 

This eclecticism can be seen tn the 
verandah column (Fig. 50) which is circular for 
its full length, ending in a drclet of beads-the 
whole design is foreign to Gujarat. Fixed 
awkw'ardly to the cLrcular face of the shaft is a 
huge strut out of proportion to the column. The 
strut itself ts beautifully designed and carved 
but does not match the column. It proves, that 
each part was carved independently by 
different carvers and then put togetlier without 
regard to unity of design. However, each 
individual part is by itself finely executed and 
represents a real tradition, it is the ensemble 
which is faulty. 

The strut (Hgs. 51,52) lias a large floral 
design which is found elsewhere also, i. e. it is 
□ typical design, with deep undercutting; what 
is new is the addition of human figures at the 
base. The male figure, wearing Maratha 
costume, holds the stalk of a rising vine and lie 
is flanked by two women bearing fly-whisks, 
dressed in saris. The sari never appears in 
traditional Gujarati work; it is always tlte skirl. 
Note how' the faces are sharper and the whole 
posture quite different from the usual Gujarati 
figures. 

A curious wooden member is seen in (Fig. 
52) at the corner of the balcony. It flares 
upwardsdramatically from the bracket capital 
like a convoluted plant, fits in fact the capping 
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IM 111 fully tdtvtd cunitinc^dT slirlrtci- Elia 

b^iuiilrihli^ Thb pLinb> .^niX 

JliL' Llur^iJ hne^dj.'r uri Uie Ludj huaid 
has trails reversed ^iltcmaidy 


piea; to mpisk d beam-end. Similar flaring beam- 
ends are commim in AhmeJabaU. 

Fig. 4b slitnes an oilier window of 
almost dassicnI design.: it is this kind ot window 
w’hicli is repeated all over Kapad van) and is its 
specialitv The outer frame is plain; the inner 
one sparingly carved af the corners with a line 
floral pattern: and a running bead pattern all 
around. It should be mentioned that similar 
beading appears in the tndo-Creek art of 
Gandhara and also in Gupta art at the 
beginning of the era The contra-St between the 
carved and llieblank portions, and their tolaliw 
ratio, IS perfect. The sill has a projecting ledge 
supported by carved console5, with carved 
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infilling panels in between. All the floral 
patterns on tliis window are typically Gujarati, 
but of a period alter about 185(1 A. D. 

The frames of the window are without 
to/lfis and an.* mitred at the comers: the absence 
of the former and the presence of the Litter i.s 
conclusive evidence ol a late date for Us 
construction. This techniijue M^ems to Have 
entered Cufarat along with the Matalhas, i e 
1 1 is of Deccan origin. It is made pcissible by the 
use of lime mortar in place of liie earlier mud 
mortar in the masonry NoIl- how the frames 
are tied in at two levels with the bonding 
limbefii- At the right is a projecting carved 
holder tor an oil lamp, and iibove it is a niche 
also for an oil lamp. The pn^ecting one was used 
when it was windHsliIl. Tlieuse of metal for grill 
(and balustrades) is, as we saw*, common in 
Kapadvaiij. 

F(g. 55 isa detail from the crossing of Iwo 
beams over a column. The beams are not carved, 
In keeping with good carpentry practicej tlie 
ssmall carvetl portions at the comer are actually 
separate pieces subset^uently nailed on. Hie 
beading also belongs, not to the beams, but tir 
the facia Ix^ard above it. We see here in great 
clarity the twivatmed bracket-capital resting 
upon a capital, supported by a st^uare column. 
Ihe curving on the bracket-capita I is of the 
omare kind already seen at the Paini house in 
Fatan, as also the .Vtuslim houses there. There 
tree-standing square column is again a sign of 
Maratha influence • the normal free-standing 
Gujarati columnisdrcutaralong mosrof itsshaft 
and never left plain as seen here. 

Fig. 54 shows in greater clarity the carved 
panel which is often nailed onto a main beam 
to produce a decorative effect. The floral motifs 
are quite typical of the traditional Gujarati 
work. It is important to note the rather 
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Fig. 166 The ^imt portrays fenwiHiS htilding .1 druni. The Flg,l tF7: llw strut with e femaU? holding a sardngir!k>lh the 
figure IS in hill Lm^h o( the almt figures on this page are rtut cait ed out Ci^ the straf bur me 

themsel^'e^ alnits 


convoluted profile which tlieendsof the panel 
show. This profile is borrowed from that of a 
iradittonaJ bracket-capitat and all the older 
bracket-capitals in North Gujarat work. The 
projecting member below it is a cap to mask 
the end of the extended arm of the part of the 
bracket- capital at ri^ht-angds to the beam fthe 
bracket-capita] is four armed.) 

Amtha Farikhni Sheri 

This is a street with a row of houses all of 
which have tlieir rear elevations facing the lane 
opened up in the characteristic fashion of 
Kapadvanj^ with Tong balconies, doors and 
windows, protected by a large weather shade 
supported on diagonal poles (Tig, 55). Tliis 
arrangement b so common in Kapadvan] that 
one might call It the hallmark of its aixrhitectute. 
The elements which form it arc: huge struts 
whidi rise up from attached ailumns embedded 


within the wails and support light joists called 
flying purlins, which in turn support the 
balcony and the superstructure of the tapering 
columns of the floor above. These tapering 
columns support ihe w'eather-shade and roof, 
and are linked together by decorative fajinrtws. 
Window vs with metal grills lie between struts. 

Fig. .t 6 shows a dt»e-up of the balcony. 
At the bottom is the carved strut, at its head 
the masked end of ihe extended arm of the 
bracket-capital, but here formed into an 
exaggerated cap carved as an elephant head 
CTOw'ned by a peacock - the piece is so large 
that iteven covers the beam face. To either side 
of it are the normal brackets. The plain beam 
supports, firstly, a curvilinear facia board, and 
above it. the cur\’ilinear balustrade. 'I'hc usual 
r{iw of elephant Iteads is missing, being replaced 
by the facia board. The canning on this - stylised 
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Fig. A 
ViJisJnMva 
iMimpcMilkm £5 
lUltllk thif 
airvi iincor suilaee. 
line f>ute pliving 
Ka4in.i fii A 
a^wlwrd lbjik?d by 
Hy-whi^k^ hefliers 
and Q calf suckling 
tJie ixnv. 



birds spouting plants - strongly resembles 
similar motifs found in Ahmedabad and 
be discussed later. Tile technique in which the 
carving is done b to leave a part of the original 
block plain, to hollow ouf the curvature In the 
a^maining part^ and can'e the plain portion last. 
Tlw curv'ilinear balustrade is cov-ered with a 


finely indst-d floral pattern similair to tltat seen 
in Patan. Tlie upright has, instead of the usual 
liuman figure, a bird^and- plant design. Note 
thepmmiitenoeand effectiveness of the beading 
as an element Vk'hich separates different <irea of 
the carving. 



Fjg.lftw cnnvtii- 
liimaj flutc'piaymg 

KK^1i.i;ui bf n.iTik£iii by 
Tly-whi«k beartTS To 
cUhf r sidtt Hurts 
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House of Kdntilal Parlkh 

This house has stime of the fint«»t carved 
figiiral struts seen bv us in Gujarat (Pig. 57 to 
62). It consists of typical Kapadvanj features but 
executed with a skill beyond theordmar\'. !iach 
strut has a tloral 5-shaped design (see tlie side 
view) similar to that already seen in the 
O»opcrative Bank, At its base are human 
figures in sets of three, a central larger figure 
Hanked by smaller ones, holding various 
objects. Stime hold the rising vine, others a staff, 
and one holds a musical instrument. The 
costumes are either Jhatis with great, flaring 
ends swirling out behind, or saris. The males 
wear Marathi turbans, have caste marks on the 
forehead, and their features are sharp — quite 
unlike the rourid faces of typical Gujarati 
figures- The face that Marathi features and 
costumes appear does not mean that Marathi 
craftsmen worked here: the Gujarati craftsman 
was quite capable of turning ou t dotaiLs satisfy 
changing norms. In Ahmedabad. for example, 
the iigures look Rajaslhani. 


At llte top of the struts are carved small 
figures of musicians or birds, even a lion with 
a human face. Tltese eclectic frills an? restrained 
and do not disturb the overall unity of the 
design. 

A point of interest arises if one 
compares the Maratfia like figures with those 
offyqiical indigenous Gujarati character It will 
then be noticed that whereas the Gujarati 
figures seek to portray divine creatures, the 
Maratha ones are clearly secular. For example, 
the figures holding musical instruments In 
traditional work are stiff, sfylised beings, with 
typenfaces (not ethnicor individual), and often 
with bent legs indicating that they are flying or 
standing uptwi lotuses. Such hguresare mythical 
and legendary : they are rtpsarits and 
viduadharfts. But the Maratlia (or Rajastliani) 
figu res are botTo\^'ed from seen lar and courtly 
life ! they portray court musicians, or armed 
retainers, wear every-day dress, and have more 
of indi vidual faces. The contrast clearly reveals 
dtat the indigenous art form seeks its models 


Fig.l7D. The upright Figure is * 
mlthuna in which d coupir 
piayiully ledM'Wich uther. Tlie male 
is 3 Miirilthii stylr tudban. 



Fig. 1 Tl The ft ^^up\t 

tite mile ki tm^UxTdlic with 1 
crown in place of 3t luiban. 



FigJTZ Artfiscelic wiih miittixl hmr 
and rosary' in one honJ, j ftmuile 
simndinp beside him. 












MStainn-tf vwKnit t v^inrst^ 

Fig.T73. fills upngfil ligun.* sliows a fenidh' nii n 
wrf fcirfWDrfc sUxil holding a gToetUl yoimgstiw. 

from religinuA mylh; Ihe Marathii and 
Rajasthani influtTiciJd art its models from 
a ieudat ariistocracy. Tlie differeiici' is not one 
of style but of attitude. 

Another difference in carv'jng becomes 
apparent if one compares various struts. In 
somtv the leaves of the plant are snialler and 
thinner, being ti ttle broader than the stems, st» 
that more vacant space is left between them. In 
the latter, the breadth of the leaves almost fills 
up all available space^ producing less cfjntriist, 
Tliese differences are sty listic, and a strmew'hai 
similar difference occurs in many parts of 
Gujarat. It seems tons that the thinner and more 
minute leaves are indigenous, while the broader 
leaves are foreign in design. One could describe 
the foreign design as more naturalistic and the 
indigenous as more abstract. Yet, both are 
executed by the same crafismen, as the base 
figures prove. In trther wordS/ differences in 
style does not always mean that different hands 
are at work. 
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Fig. 174 An couple i>R a 

lnfliu^ficc m cosminc. 


Tig. ]75. Ap'iiupuf thjw ttgiins fcroni 
A dflnoe scene. feuuik' weafs a 
fHIled skirt i^nd b fLinked by t%yo 


A iicene of domestic bliss in 
^hiirh jt lujEband iii id a wilt arc shoi^-n 
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Fig. 177. Upright ffgUTe ilt the oiTTwr iviinifir jrnMfii 
d Isna Aiul biviv, wearing 4 helmel with >crescent. 


Green Houses Desaivada 

This house caught our eyes because of the 
bright, green colour of the woodwork and iJw 
maroon of the walls. The contrast is startling, 
yet pleasing. Hr is not necessary to describe the 
carvings: they are repeti tive of those seen abtwe, 
but it is their totality here which is s^> attractive. 

Strut in Babuki Haveli, Lambi Sheri 

This is a very fanciful variant of the 
composite beast motif: partly elephant, partly 
lion and partly bird. The trunk coils up in a 
fantastic maitner and merges with the plants 
in the front. Tlie body is covered with fish’ 
scales. Betw'oen the feet are the trio of human 
figures and a flule-playcr, flanked by females 
bearing flV' w hisks. The figures are crudely^ 
carved, and tire whole composition is unfit and 
it is a late production. 



Fi^.lTS. A hrii^ fidllgitnih fipire^ wi th Jt fnur-^iTked miilif 
in tliu CL^ntn% i.'4irr}i'irigd moiLV and Hanked by whiHk^bcarex^ 


House of Fankaj I. Shah, Otioiikul 

The gradual degeneration of taste in 
Kapadvani reaches a pitch in the carpi'!ngs of 
this house. Tlie ascending vine is now lield by 
two figures which have become mythical; note 
the unreal cristumes and head-dress. [1 show's 
the comer of the comice with die masking caps 
of beam-ends: die design has become completely 
obscured by the piling up of motif upon motif 
regardless of ilie composition. 

Domestic Shrine of Manubhai loshi, Dholikui 

This is a Brahmin fa miiy with a domestic 
shrine of Krishna and consort Kadha. The 
shrine is modelled on the ghar dera^iif» 
(domestic shrines) of fains among whose 
community thei' are very common. The front 
of Iheshrine is of wwid with a dixirway having 







j<inibs partly imitating the columns- this feature 
is copied from E-findu and )ain temples. The 
lintel is also carved, and above is a canopy 
ttearing replicas of IhesInWiHrasol temple. Tire 
most interesting features for our purpose are 
the lintel and the jambs. 

The iintel has two horizontal members, 
both carved with a characteristic floral 
paltem: the lower member has as its centre- 
piece a very typical feature, namely the 
elephant-god Ganesha seated within a shrine, 
flanked by two females bearing fly-whisks. 
Ganesha appears on many door lintels in 
Gujarat SL<i he represents a guardian figure and 
is also a " destroyer of obstacles There are 
some indications Jhal this motif has its origins 
in Maharashtra. The small shrine has twin 
tapering columns with spirals, which are not 
Gujarati columns: the females wear f}'pical 
Maratha saris, and their features are non- 
Gujarati. 

The jambs arc very elaborately carved 
^vith vertical strips ot design, each recessed in 
receding planes, forming the lilmdru character 
already referred to above. These strips of 
carving consist of particular motif repeated 
endlessly all the way up. There is, for example, 
a tapering, spiral column and capital m one 
strip. Ibis manner of producing receding strips 
is found in temple architecture. The centre of 
the jambs has seriesof small en.shrined figures 
terminating at the bottom with a large guardian 
figure (Figs. 63,64), Ibe small enclosing shrines 
have the same kind of tapering columns as in 
the Ganesha shrine on the lintel, plusa cusped 
arch. The genera! character of tlie small figures 
isfu^uat and badly proportioned—quite unlike 
temple figures, they all represent divine beings. 
With most holding musical instruments; in one 
case the figure; has a serpent «:merging from 
between its legs: this is garuda. the mythical 
bird-vehicle of god Vishnu which destroys 
snakes. 
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Tlie larger guardian figures at tire base of 
the jambs are better proportioned; one figure 
holds a staff, the other a fly-whisk, te. tlie>' are 
like courtiers serving the deity. 

Note the portion of canring between the 
enshrined figi4re.s on the jambs - it represents a 
kind of pedestal of petals and its purpose is to 
separate and fill in the gaps between the 
shrines, Such neutral' fillers* are verv comm(>n 
in Gujarati work, and it is from one of these 
that the droplets in Muslim fronts was 
fashioned. 

Shantinath Jain Temple, Dhakwala Khadki, 
Ohri Chakla 

Jain temples generally have a very rich 
patronage so that their decorations, whether 
wooden or otherwise, are among the most 
elaborate in Gujarat. Unfortunately, tJus great 
wealth is not always invested wdth good taste: 
often the decorations become tawdry and the 
carvings excessively ornate and garishly 
painted. In this ca.sealso, thecarvingsare over¬ 
done and brightly painted so that the overall 
effect is dazzling (Figs. <>5, (>6). If one Iwks 
closely at the woodwork, it will be noticed that 
the cusped were not part of the original 

design T they have been added later to the pre- 
e.%isting columns and capitals which, not having 
straight edges, produced problems at the 
junctions. These iiave been artificially solved, 
and it is these karmms which actually create the 
sense of ‘too much’. 

Each kantftti has very deep cusps, with 
large buds forming their terminations. The 
foliage carved on the surface is not well- 
diijiigned, having no beginning and end. The 
reason is that so much surface was rarely 
available to the wood carved, and when U was, 
it was usually a rectangular form which could 
be covered with an even pattern. Here the 
surface contour is irregular and the attempt (o 
ct>ver i( has proved too difficult. 
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Fi|j.l79. A 6f^Ufe wifiinn)^ a hdmet wjth ■! ctftiteriL huldiii)^ 
a t>ctw d|id Ht^nding biftirte a Gcrw, 


The ailours u^ed remind one of those ased 
in miniatures. 

Muslim Vohrps Houses 

As already mentioned, most of liie Muslim 
Vcihra houses reve! in an eclectic st)'Ie which 
might be called the ‘Bombay style', in which 
contradictory motifs «uv haphaitardly thrown 
together producing much confusion. 

Howev'cr, in one house a very remarkable 
and traditional style of carving was found and 
it is extensively illustrated because of the 
excellent lighting conditions (not found in all 
houses in Gujarat cm account of thenamowness 
of ihe lanes). 

Vohra House 

Figs, 67, 68, 69 shows the entrance door 
Willi double fo/fjts placed above each other. The 
lower one LS carved as a typical elephanbliead. 


A muttStl- 
ntiili-' 
bem^ath s 

CflUDpy 01 SHrlltC- 
ht'iwlis. fbnked by 
Ci-mAli* whisk* 
b&Tfyra. 
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fig. 191 Aj^snlbi 
fcgAl dn^ OLtryinfi 
a msAi!' and feniali? on 
hia fshouldrr^ 



Fi^l^SZ Ar CToHf 
group ithoiving 

in j 

danctng pci&«^. 









FiftlHl A Littmclive aTiire^niece shiiivs^rmpliaiy ot paitcnvs wfiich Lt vi,-fy m'JKIistnhutt^ willi^npty spores !fH 
in tmlwwn Thi' trirdi an* viti- lattilii'ifly inte<pdt(d in tln^»l«jgiv 


Ihe Upper hau recessed pl^ne^ and partly 
j;c«metrical and partly floral patterns- The 
ancillary ribbed disc at its lower end is a ver>> 
characteristic aJid cominon motif in Gujarati 
wood carving. It appears In numerous tocations, 
never by itself but as an adjunct to other 
carvings. The feil/ds are liiiked by two lin^s, 
both very’ finely carved, h will be noticed lliat 
the upper lintel flora! pattern is identical witii 
lltat in the domestic slirine lintel shown earlier; 
the lower lintel pattern is also very similar 
except that the foliage has a beginning, h e. it 
springs from a main stalk next to the tnlfiis. Both 
patterns are very common in Gujarab 
particularly in Ahmednbad and Umreth. They 
represent the evenly spread out pattern 
characteristic of wood carving of an early 
period- The lower Lintel has, in addition, a 
centre-piece w'hich, being in a Muslim house 
w'here figural work is generallv prohibited, has 
only the recessed Wjiidw arrangement with a 
plain border in the centre. 


The door has tire typical twin jambs of 
Gujarati dmrrs, with stjuare capitals, and i,mty 
the latter are carved. The lower lintel hits 
projections jusl abtive the inner|amb capital (in 
line with the elephant-head si facing inwardsy 
shaped info the profile we saw earlier for 
bracket-capitals, along with a dn'plet. These 
projecting ends interfere with the comers of ihc 
shutters which have to be cut away ver>' 
awkwardly in order to accommodate these 
projections. This kind of awktvard comer i.s 
nevertheless extremely common in Morth 
Gujarat, obviou.sly because it enb«'inced the 
decorative effect of the entrance. 

The shutters are relatively plain, lioving 
only carved ledge-i all around and a cvntn* cover 
bead. Tliis dtxjrway is a gooii example of what 
a model doorway should look like in a 
respectable Gujarati hoiLse. 

Figs, 70,71 show vitnvs of twin columns 
and twin stniis of the verandah. The manner 
of joinery, theprop>ititinsand the carving are 
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Marnthrt couple wtsi^re ihc inntp hiL% d 

drum oiul ^Em iiroiii^d i^huulder. while 

she offers him a cup erf wme 


F<gJfl3 There ts a couple drinking wine, flie mans face 


Ilf a classical purity uasp^iill by the additions of 
eclectic features seen earlier The colimui has 
the traditional fluted shaft which becomes 
square in the upper range in order to provide 
abutment for the strut. This is the ccirrect 
techjiique of dealing tvitii this problem: those 
columns which are circular up to the top are 
wrongly designed. The square portion of the 
shaft is sub-divided into twocompartinenfs, one 
at the level of the stru t abutment and the other 
above it. The latter has a square face with a 
border enclosing an abstract pattern. The lower 
compartment is in turn sub-divided into two 
halves: the floral pattern covers the whole area 
but is pinched in attlie middle. This particular 
detail is found throughout North Gufarat and 
its wide-spread persistence is remarkable. It 


mfluences the design of the abutting strut which 
also has to match it by breaking its side pattern 
into two parts; the 5-shaped curvature starts at 
the upper part, the low'er end has an 
independent tapering bunch of flowers. The 
S-shafMe of the floral design on the strut is one 
of the mode) designs found all over North 
Guiarai (it is the one appearing in Kapadvanj 
accompanied with vine-holding human 
figures. Some parts of ii are pierced dirou^ and 
others are car^'cd diseply into the wtiod. This is 
one of the rare members which has such depth 
of incision. Note how' its upper end fits into the 
extended arm of the bracket-capital above, with 
one point just touching the ribbed disc. 

The tup of the column has a capital of 
square shape wilh a mixed design at the sides 



















rescf?imi::jNi of ivprtn * 

anti a circlet of beading at the |unction with 
die sliaft. A sitiiilar beading appears at the base 
tif the strut and at the lev'el ivf the column where 
circular form changes into a iotir-srded unc, H 
seems that beading is generally plaa?tl w'herva 
change of pattern occurs, i e. it is a kind ol 
border (this also appears in the Amtha Parikh 
balconies). 

The twin struts are very similar but not 
identical in design: there are minute differences 
in the floral carvings which become apparent 
only on dose examination. This proves that 
either two separate cajpemters were at work 
under a general supervision or the same 
carpenter produced both varielies. Whether tills 
was deliberate is difficult to Siiy. 

Pig, 72 shows a detail from the carved, 
pierced panel located between theshafteof the 
twin columns. This kind of purely decorative 
panel also appears fn?C[uently in Ahniedabad: 
it is an example of the introduction of a non- 
structuraJ element into the architectme. 

The abtwe house Isa Muslim Vohra house 
but all of its carvings are common throughout 
Gujarat irrespective of religious affiliations. In 
other words, it is topical of Gujarat as a whole 
and that is whv il has so extensivelv been 

■m ■* 

described here. When we meet with similar 
designs in the following towns. It will, then, not 
be necessary to go into such deLiiled descriptitMi, 

The Muslim V'chra hoi>ses of Kapad van] 
are remarkable for their rear balconies atground 
firror level. These a re used by family members, 
particularly women and children, to sit about 
and chat w'ith passers-by: in other words, they 
are the counterpart of tlie Hindu and Jain front 
veranda or ath. Ihe ground floor balcony is 
never found In Hindu and Jain htiuseseven in 
Kapadvanj (they have the otto for socialising) 
and is a speciality of Vohra houses because the 
rear room in these h<vuses is the main reception 
area for guests. This has led to these balconies 
being elaborately carved with the most 
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extraordinary variety of designs, as the 
illustrations will show, But in every case the 
designs, are foreign to Gujarat. Some are clearly 
Ruropean, oUiers West Asian. The Vohras were 
well known for their foreign trading contacts 
and they deliberately th ought in these foreign 
designs to assert their identifo. The carvings are 
very tiiu’ly executed and il Ls difficult to say who 
the craftsmen were or how exactly the patterns 
were copied U is hoever certain that they 
were never repeated vvjlliin Gujarat itself (Figs, 
73. 74), 

Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad was the capital of GujamL 
It was founded in 1411 A. D. by the local 
Mu.slim Sultarvi after they liari made themselves 
independent of Delhi. Thereafter, the capital 
was temporarily shifted to MahinudabaJ. tlien 
to Chantpaner near Baroda, and finally back 
to Ahmedabad. Gujarat was re-conquered by 
the Mughats in 1572-73 who ruled it through 
their governors posted in Ahmedabad, Some of 
these were Rajputs and that is how Rajasthani 
influence peneLraied Gujarat interirultenlly- 
.Vtaralha subsequently invaded Gujarat and 
occupied various portions tor varying periods, 
baring Haroda and finally relinquished all 
territories to the British. In this manner, 
Ahmedabad received impulses from three 
groups: Rajasthani, Maratha and British, and 
from there it spread to other cent ms. But in the 
final analysis, the patronage remained largely 
Hindu and lain and outside impulses were 
subordinated to their w ishes. 

The situation of the Muslims in 
Ahmedabad is very strange. Despite the city 
having been once uiider strong Muslim rule, we 
could not find many significant MiiBltm 
residences. All of them could not have been 
destroyed by invaders. This paucity of 
substantial Muslim residences has social and 
political reasons which are partly explained 
earlier. Briefly, the main reason wa.s the lack of 
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urban security during MusUm rule leading to a 
situation where citizens were not inclined to 
make a great display in tlieir arctutecture. But 
while this insecurit}' aBected all citizens equally, 
in the case of Muslims there were other 
contributing factors. The leading MuHlimsof the 
period lived from administration to soldiering 
iH>th very precarious occupations. A cliange of 
masters might mean the end ut a lucrative 
jxisition, 

Again, it was torbidden for Muslims in 
such occupations to automatically inherit 
property. Upt>n the death of a nobleman his 
property reverted to the crown k> be disposed 
at will- lastly, these professions were dependent 
upon the king and they had to coastanlly reside 
in his vicinity. But the Muslim ruler was 
accustomed to change his residence on whim 
(note the changes in the capitals) - tor years on 
end. Thus, given all these peculiar 
circumstances, it was not advisable to construct 
any substantial residences when neither 
inheritance nor residence was assured. In other 
words, such Muslim n^sidenoes have genuinely 
disappeared because they were never dfrsigned 
for pirsteritv- It was only the Muslims engaged 
in commerdal activities who, like the Hindus 
and Jains, built substantial hou.ses. 

However, some of the surviving 
residences are listed below: 

(a)The old palace of theSultiUi in central 
Ahmedabad called the Bhadra is today 
in ruins. Some halMimbering survives but 
no wood carvings. 

(b j Uf the two Mughal paiaces, the most 
important one was built by Shah Johan 
in the Sliahi Bagh. Tlie second pakice is 
situated next to the Bhadra. Both these 
buildingsore m brick. Another important 
structure, used today as the General Post 
Office, is also of brick. 

(c) The numerous smaller polaces the 


residence, for example at Sarkhej- are in 
stone. 

(d) The only significant Muslim 
residence in wood which we could 
locate, after intense searching, was that 
of the Kazi family in Astodia. 

Maratha rule in Ahmedabad left a 
building known locally as the'Caekwad Haveli' 
but nothing remains of this except one structure 
in 3 semi-colonial style, probably built by the 
British. 

Among European historicaJ buildings, 
lliere still stands part of a siruclure which was 
once the Dutch Factory near the Teen Darwaza. 
It is today called the BoUantyneBuilding, and 
has fragmentary woodwork. 

The majorit)' of the w'ooden houses which 
are noteworthy belong lo Hindu and jain 
tiimilies, and these are located centrally, Muslim 
neigltbourhoods are to tJie north and souHr, but 
they are of poor quality. Much Ahmedabad has 
been subjected to modem renovation so tiiat 
large areas are bare of old buildings: yet, there 
still survives whole streets of wooden houses 
with their ancient gateways, forming a maze 
of cid-desitcs of a very' picturesque character. 
As regards the woodwork , the speciality of 
Alimedabad is: 

ta) Motive doors reaching from floor 
level to the ceiling, with elaborately carved 
lintels and tallas. 

fb) Finely carved wooden frontages 
incised with a minutely executed floral 
pattern found twly in Ahmedabad and 
resembling block printing, 

(c) Balconies car^'ed with a very curious 
motif; a mythical creature, semi-humao 
or animal and sprouting plants. 

(dj Figures of armed retainers wearing 
Rajasthani or Maratha costume, 
appearing on balcony uprights. 
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(ej Birds, espectalLy ihe peacoirk and 
parrot, appearing Frequently in the 
carving. 

{£) Ttie use of a black oil called belle! for 
coating of woodwork. 

Examples 

House of Muhanlal Magartlal Jhaveri, 
Doshivadani Pol 

This old historical building no longer 

siand.5 on its original 
site. It has been 
acquired by the 
Government of 
Gujarat with the 
intention of setting it 
up again in the new 
capital of 

Gandhinagar. Oux 
study of it was done 
before its removal. 

The house was 
constructed by the 
famous Harkor 
Sethani, ^vife of the 
famous Hutheesing 
who, in 1846, built the 
large fain temple in 
Ahmed abad. This 
family was well 
known and influential 
for its commercial 
activities and its 

W'ealth, We thus have a rare example of an 
established date for a particular family, and may 
safely assume that this building was built about 
that date. Harkor Sethani built another 
residence in Fatasha Pol which is also illustrated. 

The ground floor consists of a narrow 
verandah or with ibi free-standing columns 
re.5ting in stone ba.ses. These columns carry 


struts arid capitals which support beams and 
the superstructure. One can sec the rear wall 
ol the verandah with attached columns 
embedded in the masonry, and horUontal 
bunding timbers which tie up with the frames 
of doors and windows. Details of the struts and 
w(x>d work are described further on. 

The first floor Is made up of two 
divisions which are clearly demarcated. The 
tower portion has a frieze of elephant heads, 

and above it the 
curvilinear balcony 
slightly inclines 
outwards. The upper 
portion, quite distinct 
from the lower, 
consists of tlie carved, 
panelled wooden 
frontage with 
supporting columns 
and struts, and in 
between tall windows. 
These two divisions 
belong h* two different 
traditions as explained 
earlier. 

Hie second floor, 
just visible; has 
tapering columns whth 
a metal balustrade of 
colonial design whidi 
wa's probably added 
much later. 

Figs. 75, 76, 77, 
shows a close-up of the strut of the verandah 
and some of the structural parts. The strut has 
a very' complex carving spread evenly over the 
whole rounded surface. There Is a mesh of plants 
with stylised birds enclosed within tendrils; the 
birds are car\'ed in a manner which almost 
suggests plants, so that birds and plants form 
a very homogenous pattern of great beauty and 
refinement. This particular design is not 
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Fig IW, A girrit^riil 
view fif the buitding 
’ni?r ufK-rn balcwy Is 
very common in 
8arodki r^'gii.rn 


common in Cujcirat, TTici strut the square 

face of the coJutnn which has a design almost 
identical with that in the Vohra house in 
Kapad vimj iFig, 70), except that the lower point 
of junction has three birds with latk similar to 


those seenal Patan (Rg, 47). Another single bird 
is higher up. These birds are cut out of the once 
planed face of the column in a manner unusual 
in Gujarati woodwork. The depth of incision 
makes them very fragile to handle during 
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Fig, 192, A stmt Vipry fliH-ly 

design Wi\l\ dn elcphjiil hi\iJ. 11 ii^ vvijigs one dt^i;<itiilV 
indiCialed by sh?itk>w relief 


amstrocrton mii yel t^imihir birds app(?ar 
fxwjuently in Ahmedolxict. il shows with ivhat 
care construction must have proceeded, and 
also how carving w-as emancipating itself from 
tl\e rules of carpentry, 11 te capital of the column 
also has^ typical of Ahmedabad^ a drcict of 
beading and birds The brackehcapitat has 
further birds on the eKlended arm plus the 
characteristic ribbed disc. In its centre is a 
recessing of planes to form a bhadra a[id the 
square has a potted plaju widi finely curling 
vines. It can be seen how frequently birds 
appear in the carvings of AJumTdabad. The 
whole sty le of carv ing represents a pertvxl when 
urban senirity had become so well established 
that wea lth could be displayed without fear in 
richness of woodwork. The style is as yet 


WixK}CAKVltiCS t.lJIAKAT 

unspoilt by eclectic admixtures: tire motifs it 
adopts all beKrng to a commoUf homogenous 
trad it ion. 

Note how the main, heavy t-Joams are left 
untarved. The carved beam visible at left alxwe 
Is a light one: it has carvings even on the 
underside. Abov'e it can be seen part of the frieze 
of elephant’lleaJs, as alsi^ the elephant-head 
shaped cap to the beam-end over the bracket- 
capital. 

Fig^. 78,79, 81 are views and detaiFv of the 

entrance door. The design of the shutters is 
typicalof the more elaborate and massive driur 
(the lighter variant we saw' in Kapadvanf, Fig. 
67 ): it is made up of planks with a heavy 
o verlay of ledges and ba Hens rivetted on to them. 
Hie studs of the rivets can be seen in the centres 
of the carved panels of the ledges and battens; 


Fig. 193, A vitw oi sfrut with flura] paEU>m 
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Fi^.195. A b-^liifvErftde with hird^ cm Hthf^r 


Fig, 194, One oi (he Rgural sinits ot divine musiMns 



A front ekwjifion with carvifl|}fi w iMJiwtradi;. 
the biMid and fi^ruls i>f |^und and fifst floor. 
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thciiviireadditicinjl rivete in between, plus tnetiJ 
straps. The manner in which the ledges and 
battens are carv^ed intnaltemating squares and 
set-hacks is found all over North and South 
Gufarai. What is novel are the twin birds 
appearing at the top of the shutters - this featuie 
appears only in Ahmcdabad, it is not clear 
whether they are affixed onto the planks, or 
form integral parts of the top ledge. Here we 
again find a kind of carving w'hich has broken 
aw'ay from carpentry and becomes 3- 
dimeirstonal. 

The remaining details of the lintels and 
fufffls are so identical with those seen in the 
Kapadvanj diwr (see Figs. 67, 68, 69) that no 
further descriplitin is required except to note 
that the floral pattern here has a meander 
without beginning or end, whereas the design 
had a starting point, and is more compressed, 
the present design is definitely more indigenous., 
the former betrays some foreign influenoe, 
possibly Islamic Ttie oonfinuous floral meander 
is characteristic of woodwork in wliich linear 
forms and linear patterns emerge. 'Die floral 
design with a starting point, for example a 
potted plant, requires in(»ie surface for its spread 
and ismoresuired to a wall mutaL The specific 
articulation of the meander .seen here, with 
almost circular spirals ending in buds within, 
appears mainly in Ahmedbad, 

Figs. 82, 83 show parts of the balcony 
balustrade. The motif is characteristic of 
Ahmed bad, namely a mythical creature 
spouting plants. In one case we have a stylised 
bird with foliage held in its beak: in iinother it 
is a rampant elephanl with foliage spouting 
from its mouth: in a third ii is an elephant w'ith 
rider and goad, holding foliage in its trunk 
Now. this association of plant and animal Is not 
to be confused with the one described earl ier in 
which a man holds a vine. That motif has a 
relationship to Buddhist and Gupta art in which 
(hecreatirreisa mythical Vfifcsftff, Here we have 
something different. It is well known that in 


Ind ian ti rt t he ocean is conceir’ed as tlie ireas ure 
house of girts, It was by chu ruing the ocean that 
the gods produced miraculous things, including 
the drink of immortality (amrila), The symbol 
of the LK’can in art was a makara, a mytliical 
crenture often depicted with a snout or trunk. 
Depha n ts a Iso s)TT!bo I i setl ra iii-bn ngmg clouds 
It therefore seems that the creatures shown on 
these balconies go back to that concept of the 
ocean of waters pixiducing desirable objects 
symbolised by plants, and the elephant here is 
a variahon on the makara. Ihe motif liiu.s simply 
symbolises' plenty''. The presenoe of the stylised 
bird in this role is less clear. 

Note how' the uprights have floral 
designs as oppised to the human hgiires usually 
seen. The rings on tln^n were meant for fastening 
canvas avvuings. 

House of Vasa family, Totlajini Pol 

lliis is among the most richly carved 
houses in Ahmedabad and fortunately still well 
maintained. Tlie fact that it has some peculiar 
features indicate.s that it is later than the one 
abr^ve. 

Fig. 84 sliows part of the main elevation 
(the whole cannot be photographed 
satisfactorily on acc\iunl of llie narrowness of 
the Jane). This is ari example of a painted 
wooden front. The elements of the architecture 
are now well known: at the bottom is the fricCT 
of elephanl heads, then the curvilinear 
balustrade with uprights and above it the 
panelled wooden frontage with supporting 
columns carrj'ing stnitsand long windovvs.The 
top floor has tapering columns and metal 
balustrade was added afterwards. The turned 
bars of the railing to the w'Lndows prove tliat 
these are later additions, as are alst^ the two 
horijforttal bars above them. The carvings on 
the columns have many eclectic motifs which 
do not match together, giving further proof of 
a late over-decoraleti style 

Figs. 85, fW are tw'o views of the ground 




Fig.lW- k ctosc-up Kt lii* bnJuslfadtf. This soeno portrav's s central (igure of a Unir-aTmt^ moiistAdaiopd mak? holdinjj a 
spear amt a slylbicd dram H<? is /seated ^ipon a bger- 
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floor txilumns. Note the part of the 
shiift which h<»s flat faces: it can he 
seen hove [lie face adjacent to the 
abutting strut is vlivided into two 
portions each with cuspt'd profiles, 
linked together in the middle. The 
strut has a depression along its 
lateral surface which matches this 
link and its own abutting surface 
also has rounded profiles to match 
the column surface. In this case the 
column profllesare left plain (in the 
previous example, as also in 
Kapadvanj, they were minutely 
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carv'ed) so thal one can see the 
original form mon; clearly The strut 
has a variant foliage design 
resembling creepers and a bud 

figs. 87, 88, 89 show the 
carvings on tlie balustrade: these 
consist of human figures on the 
uprights, standing upon potted 
plarrls, and on either side the motif 
of a mythical creature spouting 
plants. There am altogether four 
upright figures, of which three arc 
illustrated. They alt hold rnusical 
instrument, and tlieir stiff postures 
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mid swirling cnstumtfsdro m^ant to indicate that 
they are divine figures. Two of the figures, one 
playing a flute, the other a sitar, have a parrot 
perched on theshoulder.TTit; profusion of birds 
which appear on Ahmedabad carvings has 
already been noticed above: here we have a 
new combination which is *ilso very ccmimon 
in this city. Twin parrots also cling to the pots 
frtim W'hich the plants emerge* supporting the 
figures. The manner in which these figures 
stand upon tlie plants is very unoonvincing and 
indicates a degeneration of style. The earlier, 
simple lotus pedestal was a better design. 

Ihe adjoining spouted-plant motif 
appeajTS only in two versions which are 
repeated in pairs on the curvilinear portion of 
the balustrade - one version has the 
composite beast: partly elephant and partly bird 
with wings* while the feet arc turned into 
claws. The plant undulates from its mouth. In 
the other version is a khmiira, a half human, 
half horse centaur ; in this case the human 
portion is more emphasliced with legs shown 
in abstraction and bent to denote Hying. The 
figure holds a trumpet in one liand and the 
plant in the other. In all tiie examples, the end 
of the plant termirtates in a bird. It wdll be 
recalled that in the e.xampleseen earlier (Figs. 
82, 83) the plant was more realistic : here it 
liect'mes less so and the addition of the bird 
shows how a simple motif was rendered 
needlessly complicated under the pressure of a 
kind of rivalry among house-owners to display 
extravagance. This is best exemplified by the 
can'ing (Fig. 89) in the centre of the balustrade 
at therighl (k»cated over the carriage-way into 
the inner courtyard), Here the plants emanate 
from the I’eel of a bird and terminate in elephant 
headed lions dangling awkwardly from the 
foliage* the design is grotesque; yet the skill in 
the execution has to be admired. It is simply a 
kind oI baroque stage in wtxxJ can'ings. 

There are views of the w'cwxlen frontage. 
There are three motifs of design* 


u\ 

contradictory to each other* on the columns. 
The tower portion has a sly Used c)'press 
emerging form a pol with pairols dinging to 
the edges; above the cypress are the struts 
depicting composite beasts with raised trunks 
and small human figures crouching between the 
feet; above them, where there would normally 
be a fanciful beam-end of a recognisable varietv 
(see earlier examples )* we now have scaly birds 
of an ugly design. The attempt at novelty has 
failed. 

Figs. 90, 91 show close-ups of the 
remarkable figu ral struts of the lop floor. These 
are no longer parts of architecture but of 
sculpture; they are fully rounded and three- 
dimensional in form, with hollows reaching 
through, and garland-Uke appendages draping 
over the feet. The figures are winged* but as the 
wings hav'e merely been stuck, many have 
fallen. All wear fantastic head-gear, are richly 
fewelled and costumed, the faces rounded in 
typical Gujarati style, with caste marks. Most 
carry musical instruments, i.e. are divine apsaros 
and tiuiyadfunast but one hedds a pair of sticks 
used in the datidiya of Gujarat. The manner 
in ivhich the figures curve upwards* matching 
Ihe sweep of the strut, is very well done. These 
carvings are among the finest in ihiscatt'goiy, 

Carvings of the rear elevation 

This building is unusual in that it has a 
richly carved rear elevation opening onto an 
inner court shared by other houses. The main 
entrance door* once fadng the lane, has been 
shifted to this near portion. 

Figs. 92, 93 show part of the rear 
elevation; the balustrade is now not curvilinear 
but flat and carvingscorresp^indto the change 
in surface. The floral meander is in coils 
simitar to that seen in the Jhaveri house lintel 
but has a beginning from a pof in the centre of 
the composition, and is terminated by parrots 
holding the ends in their beaks. One can see* 
again* the decorative dev-elopment of a theme 
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inlo grcater complexity. The up-rights match 
the change in diaracter; they no longef liaue 
figures but potted plants entwined with birds. 
In between them, at llie centre, h the figure of 
a kneeling armed retainer with dagger and 
shield in possibly Rajasthani costume. Titis is a 
purely secu lar figure. Note the two parrots on 
the shoulders. 

Below the abtive central figure is a very 
curious composition. It is the junction of twin 
column with twin bracket-capitals, formed into 
elephant'heads facing the camera; above them 
are three peacocks with flaring tails, flanked by 
decorative profiles nailed to the beam. In 

FiaZdJ. A atriJi with tou mam' imfridlL‘il tiKni» pul 
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brtween all dKis medley a tiny figure is squetwd 
slrow identity which was at first not disceiTiible. 
U was then difscirvered that it reprusentiid a yogi 
or ascetic seated witliin a hut liolding a cliin- 
stick for his head to rest upon. 

Between the twin colujnns of the 
panelled front—carved into stylised 
cypresses—is the figure of mythical being 
holding the stalk of a rising vine. Stalk*beaTing 
figures already appeared in Kapadvanj on 
struts isee Figs 57 ti>62); here tlie motif appears 
on a flat surface. We shall see finer x-ariants later 
on. 

House of Yogesh Shah, Haiihhaktint Pol 

This richly can'ed house belongs to the 
same series as shi.»ivn above, but is remarkable 
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for having preserved traditional details without 
ext:essive eelectii.’ admixtures, far great skill in 
execution, and because the coating ot black 
beltel reveals the original caixdngs in greater 
clarity. However, those carvings which are 
identical with earlier ones are now shown, but 
merely notetl. 

Fig. ^ is a view of the front t Vk'in ailumns, 
with a. carved panol set in belwt?eji. Thy upper 
faces of the columns are identical with the 
Jhaverr building; it is at the point where the 
circular form begins that new details appear. It 
will be noticed that the shaft flutings branch 
out into floral abstractiom, and superimposed 
a bove them a re i n verted peta Is wi th a cen tra J 
bud, Tlie quantum of carving is more lhan in 
the Jliaveri building by additions to the original 
design. By way of comparison, twin columns 
which form the interior courtyard are also 
shown (Fig. 95). We can now see ihe whole 
development of design, The courtyard columns 
have bare faces just above the rounded shaft 
but retain the t^aditiol^aI profiles seen here in 
great clarity. It is as if tw'o halves were knotted 
togelher in the centre by a ring, which is 
repeated again at the bottom. It is out of the 
hollows at the comers that later stylised birds 
emerge ' as the verandah column faces reveal. 
Note also how the top of the rounded part of 
the shaft has only the petaband-bud motif 
without cumpl[cations and that tn this 
simplified version the Butings join the petals in 
a far more elegant and convindng fashion. The 
capitals are also simpler, being devoid of all 
those beads and birds, having a very 
effective flora I devl oe. One can WrtiialJy follow, 
visually, how a simple design gradually takes 
on complexities and becomes over-decorated. 

Figs.%, 97 are close up of the area above 
the capitals: the design has become ornate and 
over-decorated, with great flaring beam-ends 
simitar to the examples from Kapadvanj (Tig, 
SI), and elephant-heads with pecking birds 
perched atop. Squeezed in between the mass 


of details is a trio of human figures: a central 
flute-player [Krishna) flanked by females 
bearing fly-whisks; and just below them a 
trumpJt plaver flaiiki^d bv peacocks. 

They shovv various views of llte upper 
panelled frontage and the balustrade. All 
surfaces of the panelling are nov\' covered with 
a minutely incised floral pattern of great beauty. 
The pattern is based upon circular meanders 
with each circle enclosing a flower, the whole 
a continuous flow without beginning or end. 
The overall effect is rich but not o\'er-decorated 
because the motifs are few and repetitive. This 
is the kind of minute work which originated in 
block printing patterns and is typical of 
Alirnydabad. The part of the panelling between 
the twin columns (Fig. 97) has human figure 
holding the stalk of a rising vine spiralling 
upwards. The figure has two parrots at shoulder 
level. The floral pattern now changes: it becomes 
undulating (not circular) with small cirdets 
forming the terminations. It is very' interesting 
to find that the floral treatment cfianges simply' 
due to one change in this case, namely that, 
there is a distinct beginning . The intention here 
is to depict a real plant, wliereas in the other 
case it is a floral abstraction. 

The twin columns are carved with a 
of motifs, all small in scale and hence 
not dasliing too violently with each other. There 
is the stylised cj-press rising from a vase, with 
birds entwined among the foliage, and small 
figures ending the design at the top (one is a 
seated human figure). 

Turning to the balustrades, we find the 
motif of plant-spoutmg animals in different 
versions. The elephant - like composite beast 
holds a plant which term mates in a large parrol; 
in the other case tendrils emanate in the beak 
of one parrot and end at another. The central 
device also has parrots and a ptitted plant. 

The above illustrations will show lliat the 
whole arrangement of parts and of motifs had 
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became standardi^d inU> a ItJcaJ style of great 
honiogencity^ and all thiit could be done in 
order tti adhievi? greater ridiness or diversity was 
to keep on adding the same motifs in new 
Uk<.i lions, or to add frills tis existing ones. As a 
style, it had reaciied a climax. 

House of Sushila Shah tKatsawala)^ Sankdi 
Sheri 

The first floor wooden frontage of this 
house is one of the most richly carved in 
Ahmedabad, w ith some new- features rtol seen 
so far. The house once belonged to die well 
known Divelia family, ivhose ancestral house 
is just acrtiss the road- The Divotia family, in 
the past, were occupied in administration and 
some of tliem held very senior positions in the 
feudal states of Saurashtra. 

The novel feature, seen in Rg.^>8, is that 
there is no running balcony along the front of 
the first floor. Instead, the w'ood panelling 
commences from floor level. This means that 
the carvings ot the front which were, in the 
€ibove examples, in two separate portions widi 
separate themes, now become unified into a 
single pattern. On thei>ther liand, tliere are long 
windows reaching down to floor level, each 
with its own small balcony distinct from the 
next. These individual balconies provide an 
opportunity for a different kind ol design, 
namely for ftgural uprights and a pierced grill 
as balustrade, JTiLs pierced gnll is very similar 
to those of the 1‘alanpur palace. The manner of 
construction is better seen here - small fretted 
strips of wood are morticed and nailed loeach 
other diagonally , each strip having a serrated 
edge, producing a more varied pattern. 

Fig, 99 shows two windows with the 
column in between. It will be noticed that the 
minute carving of the surface is of the standard 
Ahmedabad tyiX', but that now U also coven? 
the window frames which are etched out 
sharply (the two ratling bars are recent 
additions) The flora! patterns are variatiims of 
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Hiose seen earlier • tme pattern enterges front a 
vase (Fig. iOO), another is continuoii,s. The 
«dumn has become a ma.ss of superimposed 
details unrelated to each other, producing a 
contu.sing effect. Birds are again pannii^enl. 
Figs. 101, 102 are close ups. 

Figs. 103'104 are of the different figural 
uprights : they are so arranged that for each 
balcony there is oite male and one lemale, a total 
of 12 as follows. 

1 st Figure “ male, m a dhoti, with hands held in 
a pose whidt is not identifiable, 

2nd Figure : female, one hand holding an 
unclear object, the olher a kuinanWidu (a vc^ater 
pot used by ascetics), wearing a skirt. 

3Td Figure : rtpsarn or heavenly musician 
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%v4.*armg a skirt. 

4tJi Fijjture: maJt.', wt*aringrfftpl/, with a Maratlia 
or RpjasUtani head-dress, a caste mark on the 
forehead, holding a parrot In one hand, the 
other Is. unclear. 

5th Figure; female holding fly-whisk. 

fith Figure; male, with a u-shaped caste mark, 
holding a musical mstrument. 

7tli Figure: Knshna playing the flute, 

8th Figure : female, holding a fan. 

9th Figure; female, with hands in a pose. 

lt)th Figure : mate in a danidng pose. 

11 th Figure: female holding a dnmi. 

I2tli Figure: female holding a flower (?), 

The abiive figures share some common 
characteristics. All the females wear blouses 
and tliin dinging skirts (but not die thick plaited 
skirtsof Gujarati pi>asant women); all the males 
have only one has a turban. The 

proportions of the figures are gocxl, wi th heads 
slightly tilted to one side and legs cnissed. These 
postures resemble dance poses, bui It aiuJd also 
mean Umt they are heavenly creatures-their 
lotus pedestals Indicate tins. 

Houses in |ada Bhagatni Pol 

This khadkt is remarkable in having 
preserved Us original architectural character: 
The houses display a great degree of 
uniformity in design not found mother klimikis. 
This particular Moditf was founded by migrant 
Patels from Melisana wlio still reside there. 

Fig. UB shows a street view' of the houses. 
Tliey were all originally hvo-stoneyed; tlie third 
floors are later additions. 

Figs. 11)6,107,1(18 are view's of the house 
of Gautam Patel. We find here the combination 
of balcony plus panelled front, but now the 
balustrade is flat, lb floral pattern 
commences from a thick central stem and 
undulates in liolit direclions (unfortunately, the 


thick coats of paint have destroyed the clarity 
of the carving), Tlie uprights have plants rising 
from a pot, with a small dancing figure atop. 

Figs. 109 is a ciose-up of the wooden 
panelling: tJie treatment of the surface develops 
further upon the design we saw in Sushila 
Shah's house. There the frame around the 
window was emphasised in a single frame: here 
it ts as if there were three broad bands around 
the W'indows, all richly carved. These carvings 
an? alsti carried over onto the shutters of the 
window - something rare in Gujarat. The only 
example found was in Doshivad, Patan. The 
style of carving is clearly different from those 
set'ji earlier : here the empty spaces between 
the foliage are greater, almost equalling the 
carved portions, and the lesulting pattern is not 
SCI pleasing. 

Fig. 109 is a close-up of the small figures 
placed belw'een the elephant-heads of the frieze. 
SimiJar figures appear in manv houses around 
Baroda, but are not common in ,Ahmedabad. 
They are an eclectic variety borrowing motife 
from diffcami sources - many are birds. The 
actions of the human figures are not always 
clear. The figure holding pestle and grinding 
in a mortar is illustrated again further on in a 
larger verskm. 

Fig. 11 tl Ls a view of the panelled fronLige 
of the house of jasuben Patel adjoining the 
house above. Tlie rosettes of the panelling are 
very finely executed producing a rich contrast 
of ljgJ\t and shade, and the contrast betw'een a 
broader band of carving and a narrower strip 
(with a floral meanderjis very effective. Gn the 
uprights are carved figures of a secular 
character. One is an armed retainer holding a 
staff; he wears Rajasthani costume, and has the 
kind of moustache often found on Rajput 
warriors of the period. Note the bird on his 

Fig.3()7, CJtrte-up tif t »trut. It Ilibi supjHnls the 
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shoulder. To either side are carved motifs of the 
balustrade : a human figure bent legs 
(indicating flying) holds the stalk of a plant 
which temnnates in large fruit-like appendages. 
Another armed retainer holds a musket—^^vhich 
at once indicates the lateness of the carving, 
probably late 19th century A. D. when British 
control was complete. 

Tankshal Building, Haja Pateini Pot 

Tliis building is so named after the owners 
who received the title of ‘Tar^kshal' which 
means'Mini*. They state that the mint was once 
located in their building during British rule, 
hence ibe title, Today the building is rented out 
to a schcxil and the interior has been completclv 
renovated. However, the e>: tenor is in original 
condition and b illustrated on accoimt of the 
excellence and clarity of tlie carvings and due 
to some curiosities. Djtly llie balustradecarv-ings 
are shown. 

Fig-111 is a vieiv of part of tJie balustrade; 
Fig. 112 shows dotse-up of the carvings. The 
comer carving has flie plant motif but without 
any figure holding it (as the earlier ones had), 
nor any ad mixture of birds, Tlio design is plain 
and ven- impressive: stalks emerge from one 
stylised bud, come together at a second, from 
which emerges a spray of foliage. 

House of Divetia Family, Sankdi Sheri 

ITiis family has already been mentioned 
in connection with Susliila Shah’s house 
illustrated earlier. The present house is the one 
they retained as their residence and it ts a great 
mansion both in size and quality. Howtrver, 
carvings are few; those of the front elevation 
are so heavily coaled wilh paint as to lender 
them blurred : hence it is those of the internal 
courtyard which are shown, plus the entrance 
dov>r. 

Fig. 113 is close-up of the carvings on the 
balustrades of the upper flixjr aix'und the inner 
court\‘ard. The manner in which the carved 
portions are sparsely distributed, with large 
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blank contrasting surfaces, is very impressive. 
It will be noticed that ihe floral design is 
somewhat similar to that of the Tankshal 
building shown earlier. Foliage terminati^ in 
fruit-like appendages, or ends in sprays. The 
carved face of the light beam and the 
carvings of the balustrade match each other 
very well, producing a harmonious blending of 
designs. 

Miscellaneous Carvings from Alimedabad. 
House in Hanuman Sheri : 

Fig. 114 shows the carv^ing is of on a*=^cetic 
with knotted hair, grinding bhiws in a pastel 
(bharig is an intoxicating beverage drunk by 
some religious sects.) This figure may be 
compared with a similar one in Vasa House. 
The appearance of such curious figures on 
domestic houses reveals to what extent a kind 
ot playful tnnovatiort had begun to influence 
wood carding. 

Swaminarayon Temple 

Tills temple has the largest structure in 
W(Hxt in Gujarat; it is also full of wood carvings; 
but unfortunately the quality of the carvings is 
not of the high standard seen so far. That is why 
it is, except for one general view, not being 
illustrated. This general view ( Fig. 115,116 ) 
will show the kind of visual impact which is 
created by a mass assemblage of carved wood: 
it is overwhelmmg. Tlie temple w'as built in 1850 
A. D. 

Nadiad 

lliis is an old town, hut today, except for 
one part, U has very little significant 
architecture. Tliis one part is occupied by the 
numerous descend ants of the well known Desat 
family (actually they are Patels but use tliis title) 
who were once veiy' mfluential rev'enue-faimers 
in the district. The wealth earned through 
revenue - famhng was used to largely demolish 
the older structures and replace them with great 
mansions built during Brittsli rule in an opulent 
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colonial style.Tliese colonial bmldingf>. daLinj; 
from about 1^50 onward^ are not described, 
Some older woodwork, however. sui"\Mves in 
fraj^ments and theit* are shcmiv The carvings 
are of an octraardmahly I\ig1i quality. 

With Madiad, anJ further south, an 
interesting change occurs in the carvings; we 
begin to fiini many nnjrelarge figuriU struts with 
human figures on them. In fact the human 
figure (or Its divine counterpart], now really 
becomes a prominent eleineni of whxxJ car^'ing. 
This striking change calls for an explanation. It 
seems to us that the reason is the following. 
Alimedobad had, as its mam lixus of wood 
carving - thepanelled first flotir fnmtage which 
provided a large area of decoration. This large, 
flat area fully carved so dominated the 
composition that all other parts were 
subf>rdinaled to it. In towns further to the south, 
the panelled front is absent and the main areas 


of display are balustrades and struts and it is 
thiase which receive innovative treatment, i. e 
have more hgural w-ork. 

House of Sachubhal Desai, Oesat Vago 

Figs. 117, 1 If^ an? views of an entrance 
door to the hjclfcri or administrative building. 
The lintel is carv^ed in a style wliich is even more 
eclechc and hybrid than what we have seen so 
far. The comer toUa? are grotesque: at the top 
is .1 realistic elephant head and shoulders 
surmounting two sWlised elephant heads one 
over the other. 1 riple MLi» are not required : 
they are mere decorative devices; the two kinds 
of design do not match each other and the 
upper fella Lsquite unstmctural in form. But the 
lintel proper has a very beautihiny composed 
floral design in whicii the foliage commences 
fro m the Ixittom and, in its u piva rd mtwemeti t, 
the stems cross each other in a manner not seen 
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Fi^^LCI l^rontdl vitiw tjl ii strut mlh grt^tstof miiitUT?- ot 
miMih. Al lUt Utp is «i mace v^ieliibig ll^nuniim, \mi 
bo]0W ihi* gaping fawn of a my^hintl bc^t pfpcutid^ 
^albgeznii at the LNJttofri.Giifuda. 


elsewhero. Unis technique £ind design bear a 

taint resemblance to t]ie famous stone screen of 

the Sidi Sayyed Mosque at Alimedabad of a 

much earlier date. The design is obviously 

conceived fora large, flat area, i. e, a conception 

better suited lo stone than ivood. In its centre 

is a small canopied shrine enclosing of Canes!w 

Hanked bv two females with oddlv twisted 
# “ 

bodies; above them are incongniously placed 
peacocks and a cow. Such a of motifs 

thrown haphazardly together is a sign of 
deterioration in design, and it tscerlair^ that this 


n(g^(}9+ A Btrul I he b^asL p«rlh* elephanl. 

partly Uon and pailK' bird. The carving has mimpmuei 
irimJdifd MirfucRv and deep hnllow? (fiiong 


lintel is of a much later dale than the figural 
struts which follow. 

Figs, 12H shi)W an adjoining courtyard 
which has a series of figural struts and other 
carved members which are unique: the style 
and other deta ib seem tt' be long to an archaic 
era beyond anything seen so far. It is dilficiiit 
to say whether these figural struts in face 
represent a very ancient style of carving or 
whether the)' are merely innovative, but I think 
the formera’inctusion is more valid, TJic struts 
are about three feet in lengtli and each iscarved 
fur its whole length into a sin^e, slightly curved 
figure almost in, the round. The posture is stiff 
and archaic, lacking alt those nuances 
commonly found in later work, such as crossed 


Fig,2J I Cli^e-up al p,ut of the vtnti ^uiwn m 

fig 210- A nic'ustairhincd Gaiudia vt\ ii JtHui 
pedosiiil with. Iwsi winj^a twi either sidi' 
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or benl legs, bent head, greater movement of 
arms, etc instead, we find completely round 
faces with sttiring eyes elongated as in mlnioture 
painting, heads joined to bodies without necks, 
square shoulders, and arms held unnaturally 
cloise to the bodies. SucJi a stiff posture clearly 
anvse from the spatial restriction imposed by 
attempting to introduce a full-size figure into a 
narrow structural member such as the strut. I! 
is a logical adaptation to the materia! (weshall 
see later, in Baroda, how this restriction wa.s 
broken). In other words, the carving here is biim 
trom a wtHulen tradition and we are justiried 
in considering it part of an original, archaic 
tradition. The costu mes are evidence ol the same 
fact r all the figures are female, and they wear 
the typical peasant skirl or and blouse 

; a scarf or ittibni enciicling the arms bitU>ws out 
tt> the rear and tills out the otJierwise empty 
space between the figure and the cttlumn. One 
may compare these figural struts w'ith those in 
the Vasa residence (Figs. 90, 91) to see the 
enormous difference in style. 

Above eadi strut is a plaijue containing 
further small figures, the plaque masks a beam 
end. Apart form the above struts, there are two 
others of a different kind (shown below) whicli 
appear to have been picked up fTi>m some other 
building and reused. 

The sequence : ( starting from the west 

side) 

Figs. 119,120 show* two struts which are 
of the mythical composite beast variety, with 
additional hguresat the base, reminiscent again 
of Kapadvanj. They are in the florid, rather 
degenerate sty'le and one can see at a glance 
that they are executed by different craftsmen, 
The trio of females with linked arms {al the base) 
obviously represent folk dancers; the female 
with bent legs and scalloped skirt is a flying 
divinity. 

House of Ciiish Ambafal DesohOesoi Vago 

This small house has some of the finesi 
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carving seen in Gujarat. Tlie work is late of a 
and has absorbed numerous motifs from 
different sources, but they are combined 
together very harmAiniously and execiited to 
perfection. Many motifs appear for theRrstand 
only Rme and it is a pity that more information 
about the oxvner could not be gatitered 

Fig. 121 is a view of the elevation. The 
lateness of the building can be seen from the 
ti.se of arched openings to the doors bellind the 
balconies, and from their panelled shutters. One 
call see here how the figural motif dominates 
tile design: large figures appear on the bases of 
the tapering columns of the first floor, as also 
on the struts above (hem. Of these, the two 
adjoining the central balcony are retainers 
holding ceremonial staffs—one may compare 
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ihem wilh those irojti Ahmedabad and 
Kapadvanj (Fif*s. 105, 106, 107, I OS). The 
p»»6lure is almost classical, with tilted head, 
crossed le^^s, and moveiiienl in the inidy. Tlie 
face is broad and moustadiioed, ihe costume 
probably Maratha, The end figures are females 
— as if in dance — holding flv'whisks. They 
wear saris which indicate Maratha influence. 
These figures are dearly secular (Fig. 122 ) 

The introduction of religious motifs in 
wood car^'ing has been discussed earlier and it 
is significant that the religious molif appears 
as an accompaniment to the more dominant 
position of tigural work as a general 
phenomenon. In other words, it is a dual 
phenomermn: the dominance of figura) work 
is accompanied by the emergence of religious 
motifs; both appear in the same region- south 
of Ahmedabad. 

Some other features of the elevation are 
Ihe following. The whole surface of the tapering 
colujTuts, the panels of the door shutters, the 
dcHT jambs, the surface of the balustrades, are 
all covered with imnutelv tiidsed car^'ing. No 
other house in Gujarat has (his kind of 
treatment- It is, of aturse, overdone, but is sa^^ed 
by Ihe uniformity of ptittems used. 

Fig, 12.3 show's the most remarkable part 
of the carvings whidt is on the frieae below the 
balconies. The frieze is in two parts : a 
horizontal band wilh the u.sual elephant heads 
but in between are a series of small figures of 
great elegance and va rietv'. Tlw h uman figures 
are placed diagonal ly sc' as to use the space more 
economically, and ihe bodies are made to kneel 
with the legs in dance - like postures in order 
lt> fit them in. In one there is a hanuman 
(monkey gpd associated wilh the Rama legend) 
in a flying posture; otliers have animats. 

The facia board above the row of 
elephant-heads is curvilinear and on this small 
curc’uture are carved four groups of animated 
figures strongly resembling Balinese dancers. 


(Fig. 124)- niey are located just below the larger 
figures on the coUtmn bases. In one scene (Fig. 
125 ) filere is a four-armed deity grappling wilh 
Iw'o apparent demons holding swords; the deity 
has them by their top-knots. The deity is very 
tikdy Vishnu, destroying the demoiw Madhu 
and Kaitabha. Note fire dance-like postures of 
fills and all other groups. The Vaishnava theme 
is repeated m the next scene (Tig, 126): a centra) 
male figure is flanked by two females, all 
holding sticks in their hands. They depict the 
well-known dutirffa ras or stick-dance common 
m Saurashtra, and forming part of file Krishna 
legend. The third is again a dance scene (Fig, 
127), w'hile the fourth (Fig, 124) Is nol 
identifiable. Note the ornate background 
carving of the whole facia board against which 
these groups stand out. 

Vaso 

Vaso is a large, prosperous village about 
20 kms from Nadiad. It is dominated by Patels, 
From among them one family arose to great 
pniminence during the Maratha rule; iheir 
members took to revenue-farming and 
accumulated great wealth, but later split into 
two branches. One of these branches 
produced the famous Darbar Gopaliias. The 
descendants of the two branches have taken the 
surnames 'Desai' and ‘Amin’ and both built, at 
llu? same time, magnificent residences 
each other in the years 1872 - 76 A, D. Tliere 
was a kind of rivalry between the two families 
111 construct the finer building, but both are 
equally fine One of them, fiiat belonging to Mr. 
.Anand Prasad Amin, has been declared a 
Piotecied Monument by the Archaeological 
Survey of India but due to some dispute it 
remains locked up ai the time of writing. 
Fiowever, the author was able to work on this 
building before that occurrence. 

These two residences are large, 
spacious, mu It]-storeyed mansions with rich 
cartfings on various floors, and it can be 
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unequivocally stated that they have by far the 
finest cannings in Gujarat. Apart fi\>m a great 
deal of fi^rral work, they also have numerous 
religious motifs inaiiporated in the decoration, 
mainly belonging to the Vaishnava tradition. 
Although the date of the building is very tale. 


yet the designs sho^v a relative puri ty of style 
undisturbed by eclectic admixtures. It is 
interesting to find that so much ivood work was 
being employed as late as 1872 and thai the 
craftsrnen who were able to execute such fine 
tvork still existiKi, 
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{lesldcnce of Aitand Parasad Amin, Va5o. 

Fig. 128 shows different vknvs of the 
elevations. The rear view Illustrates the 
overwhelming quanlitv of wwui which was 
being employed in the construcimn. The 
elevation in Fig. 128 is from the east, tvhich is 
now the present entiance, but the original 
entrance was frt>m Ihe lU'rtli. The verandah tit 
llie right is a tater addition. Note the hgural 
stmts to the columns of the groiind floor. 

There are figural struts, and their 
placement on the culumn can be seen in Fig. 
12y, Tliese figures havesomesimilarih' to those 
of Madiad ( Fig. 225 ) but are more cramped; 
thev not only have part of the coatumebillowing 
out at the rear, but also have shTised wings 
emerging from the shoulders. The faces are 
broad, llie costumes archaic. 

Sequence of figures (from the left | 

Fig. 130 is a female holding a taininiraoT 
small drum. 

Fig. 13T This last of itie series is a male 
and femde pair in an amorous embrace known 
as milltuua in Indian art. The male figure clasps 
txrth br^ 2 asts with hss hand.s, aj^d has one leg 
entwined across one of huets. It mil be apparent 
that the amorous ptisture depicted here Iwars 
no resemblance to the .iHidui j ws seen in temples 
r they both share the concept mitluina hut 
complelelv differ in its portrayal. This difference 
empliasLzes clearly that wood carii'ing owes little 
to stone carv'ing : mithums in stone were in 
profusion all annutd but they svere nut iropLed 
when it came to executing one mwtxid It isas 
If the domains of secular and religious temple 
art were felt to be quite distinct and had ti> be 
treated tpiite liilterently. While the concepts uf 
the latter may be adopted by the former, hw 
figures themselves dilfered in proportions, 
costumes and postures, 

The subject of erotic art has already been 
touched upon earlier where its ritual magical 
function was discussed. Here we find the erotic 
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motif leaving iis secluded location and 
exhibiting itself openly, The present imthum is 
in a prominetd part of the elevation; it of a 
large size, and is quite explicit in its meaning, 
i. e. il Is meant ft> tv seen. Hovvever, it remains 
only one among a series wliich is non'erotic, 
and this fact would appear to explain its 
purpose. The mif/iunit has undergone a change 
orfundiom from being a magical device it has 
become reduced to a mere decorative motif, i-e. 
il has become triviatised. and con venbona Used. 
The figura) series on a house front must have a 
variety of motifs in order to satisfy the 
decorative demand, such as the girl putting on 
the .yfiiuigrN or holding a musical instrument 
and the m/firfoifj merely becomes one more such 
aecep table motif. Nevertheless, il does mpresent 
something revoliitiorbary because the erotic 
depiction ha.s never been pan of the domestic 
culture in Gujarat. Erotic art basically belongs 
to feudal society : Gujarati cuIhLre has always 
been mercantile and the erotic depiction has 
consislonlly been subdued and restricted to 
Spheres other than the domestic. How is one to 
explain its acceptance as a ‘ harmless * 
decorative motif ? 

If one goes bv the popularity of the motif, 
it can be observed that it is the liaroda region 
w hich displays it ill greatest intensify; this is also 
the region vvhidi was subjected to maximum 
Maratha influence. Therefore, it seems logical 
to assume tha( erotic motifs came in more 
prominently during this period. The examples 
fromBaroda will subst.mtiate this conclusion. 

Carved Plaques 

Alt around the central courtyard there are 
a number of small decorative plaques placed 
on either side Of the doors and w'induws, and 
some of these are illustrated; 

Fig. !32 is ot a four-armetl deity with a 
female seated on one thigh ( ihi^ manner of 
depict! ng a di viTi V couple is very cimimon in folk 
art). Themak’ figure has a top-knot and holds 
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s tridi^nt and drujii in iiis hands, 
indicating that this is Shiva and 
rar\''ati. Now, tht! portrayal of 
Shiva is forbidden in the 
house according to shaslric 
lexis, because he represents 
dangerous forces: his depiction 
here flying female figures below 
are mere embollishmenis. 
Fig. 133 shows a eomposition 
which is wliollv eclectic : a 

4 

stylised peacock beneath a 
recessed rt>of; over lhi.s ts a 
curvilinear arrangement 
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Arwrithcrpi^nel a ptrited 
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borrov^'^ed from temple 
architecture {similar struts 
appear, for example, at Mount 
■Abu temples; ami a branching 
plant with birds. The desire for 
Tidiness hiistn'erwlielmed gr*od 
design. 

Fig. 134 represents a multi 
armed goddess holding 
weapons (maces) and is 
obvitiusly Durga, the goddess of 
war - another anomaly in a 
domestic house. 
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Miscellaiieuuf; Carvings 

Fig. t35. Tfxis carved tKinding timber iiaii, 
again^ lliv gi>ddt.*sii LaLshmi vs ilhin a eltrimv 
flanked bv elephants crudely made. One is 
inescapably reminded of folk art. 

Fig. Oft .slinws (vvn scenes nf carv'ings, 
trom among many, below the window sills 
located betiveen the brackets. The first is 
depicting a woman churning a milk-pot, a male 
standing beside, with a tiny creature clasping 
the milk-pctl not dearly identifiable, 11 could he 
part of the Krishna legend where the boy 
Krishna steals butter form his mother. Tire 
second ha.s three standing figures: two holding 
bo^vs in their hands sv'hile tlie third, a female, 
holds a fly-w-hisk. They can only be Rama, Kis 
brother Lakshman, and Sita wandering in exile. 
All the figures are between brackets shaped as 
styli&ed elephant-heads..A Ganesha is at the 
centre of the lintel- 

Fig. 137 show's a horse-peg to one side of 
the wall niche. 

Carved Ceiling Ln the Divankhanu 

Figs. 13S, 13^ show carv'ed ceiling which 
represents the climax of the svtxid carvings of 
the residence; it is certainly the finest carx'ed 
ceiling in Gujarat, if riot the bestanj^vhere. Tlie 
concept and desigtt of sucii celling has been 
discussed earlier here, in addition 1o the usual 
tiat paltem, there is a raised centre-piece 
consisting of a large suspended ]>endanl, 
encircled by ccknoentric ni'igs of decoration, each 
ring having a different theme. The flat 
surrounding pattern is geometrical and floral 
and one can clearly the nails by which the 
fretted pieces are fixed to the background of the 
planks. The border of the ceiling is shown in 
Fig, 140- To enhance the decorative effect, four 
additional plaque.shave beeri fixed ti> the four 
comers of the ceiling each about 3ttcni. high. 
All the various parts vrf the ceiling are painted 
in contrasting ctilours, but not overdone, so that 
the overall effect is very etfeclive. 


rhi" cenlre-pieoe is not common to this 
category of carved ceiling and its concept and 
raised design are certainly copied from Hindu 
or lain temples, particularly the suspended 
pendant. The elements of compositjon are as 
follows. The suspended pendant consists of 
separate petals ivhicJi are quite obviously not 
aimpIeteiy carved from one block of wood, but 
some are individual pieces affixed to the main 
block (a few- have fallen i>ff). The pendant has 
a ring probably for hanging a lamp. The first 
circle of decoration around the pendant has ring 
of divine figures, male and female alternating, 
the males holding maces, the females tly-whisH 
w'ilh costumes flaring as if in a dance. The 
imager)' of a drailar donee is, of course, well 
known in Gujarati culture since (he two most 
popular folk dances, the and the dmdia 
ms, are performed in this manner. These dances 
belong the tradition of cow-herding for’v^'hich 
die Saurashtra region was famous^ and are part 
of llie cult of Krishna and the gopec. Tliecarving 
IS on a single piece of wood which has been 
subsequently affixed lo the ceiling. 

The dectiralive ring be\'ond this (Figs. 
138,139) has a very curious theme: the figii res 
are of mythical i. e. female serpent 

divinities having half human and half snake 
bodies, with the tails extended inU» long loops 
intertwined to form a very' elegant, abstract 
pattern. The lact tliat the male counterparts (the 
nagas) are absent is noteworthy. It is very 
interesting to find the same motif repeated in 
wood m an example from Maharashtra * w'hich 
b, lu>weven of a much later date. Since it is quite 
unlikely that this was a borrowing from Vaso, 
one must assume that the original motif must 
exist elsewhere probably in some sou them 
temple ceiling. Tli b ring is also ari'ed on a single 
piece which is probably part of the former one. 

Around the above ring is a row of erect 
petals made of metal (painted) and nailed to 
the background ( Fig. 139); some have fallen off. 
'rhese must have been affixed last since one can 
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st-e how they ovt*rldp the figures uf the next 
outermost ring. Tlie us** of metal in decoratitm 
is rare in Ciujarat and it is here executed in an 
amateur fash ton, 

The outermost ring has mure widely 
spaced figures whidi have been individually cut 
out and nailed to the planks; one can see the 
nails in the centres of the accompanying 
tlowers. These brightly coloured images contrast 
strongly with the darker backgrourtd and in the 
dimly id room ltx)k very attractive. All the 
figures rep'resent divine creatures with bent leg^ 
and wings; they arc bejeweled and ciovvned, 
and wear very iTurious costumes in which the 
tower p()Jtion is a mix betvs'een a skirt and a 
IcKwe trouser. The figures are alterr^ately male 
and female and all carry musical instruments. 
The postures are very li^xriy, the arms shown 
naturally despite die hatnt?ss of the design, and 
the whole group is beautifully executed by one 
who must have been a master craftsman. 

Fig. 14d is a dose-ups nf tire fouT^comer 
carvings. They are detached pieces which are 
not very convincingly fitted into the 
woodwork, and look like after-thoughts. They 
portray different aspects of the Krishna legend. 
In three scenes the central figure of Krishna has 
linked hands or arms with the flanking females 
in dance; in the fourtli he holds water syringes 
which are sued during the festival of holi, 11» 
evident that the figures are not well integrated 
iind having to work in tile round with more 
than one figures lias raised design problems 
which the craftsman has not been able io solve, 

Residence of Mahendrabhai Desai, Vaso 

The background to this family has 
already been given. 

Figs. HI, 142 are various views of the 
balcony running around the ajurtyaid at first 
floor level- The balustrade is flat and offers a 
great choice of geometrical and floral patterns 
executed with remarkable skill and beauty, 
lliese patterns are CjUite different Irtim the usual 
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Islamic' ones seen so far they- seem to be derived 
from stone balustrades in Mughal architecture. 
Instead of the usual plant meanders, one sees 
even the flowers arranged geometriisilly as a 
fine mesh over the whok* surface. 

The uprights (Figs. 143,144) bear dtvrne 
human figures, most of whom carry musical 
infilmments. One female has a leg lifted to pul 
on the of dance. The figures are 

generally stiff despite the movement of legs and 
arms; the faces are broad with puffy cheeks and 
jowls of a peculiar character; tire costumes are 
pure fantasy - note the leah* Irousors—as befits 
an aerial being, ft is import apt here to notice 
how real divinities are treated differently from 
these folkish divinities: the former are subjected 
(o strict artistic conventions which leave little 
room fornovelty; the latter arehaKy, legendary' 
creatures which are so ill defined that one can 
portray them at will. Such are the hosts of 
folkish rtpsaras, aatidhurvus. nagas, 

etc. It is mainly tliese semi-divinities whah 
appear in domisUc carvings m paifusion, the 
'high’ gods appear rarely. 

Figs. 145, 146 are views and close-ups of 
one of the decorative window-s around the 
central courtyard. It is constructed of 
massive timbers not at all structurally 
necessary, but these provide admirable surface 
for carvings, exa^pl the janrbs which are aK%'ays 
left plain.Thoy are, however, painted herewith 
figural and non-figurat themes. This kind of 
painting on woodw'ork is very rare in Gujarat. 
The richness of the wHndow is further enhanced 
by the running shelf overhead decorated with 
a frieze of pendante, below is the projecting sill 
supported by brackets .shaped as elephant- 
heads, w'iih small images in between. Still lower 
are horizontal bonding timberi^ with cross¬ 
pieces, covered with finely, incised carx'ing. To 
either side of the jambs are plaques. The visual 
eifect of tiiis concentrated mass of carved 
wi.*i>dwork is overwhelming. There are four 
such window's in all. 
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Tile twin lintels of the window are dearly 
differentiated structurally and m ihetr 
carvings; a row of beading separates the two 
patterns, which are similar to those of 
Ahmedabad, Tlxe centre-piece is an auspicious 
vase (kalasha). The carvings on the bunding 
timbers, however, are irt a ver\’ different style 
(Figs, 147,1431. We find a structure of over¬ 
lapping circles in the upper range, and of over¬ 
lapping meanders in the second, to w-liich die 
foliage is attached. This is the only place where 
we have observed such a novel arrangement 
and it lixiks foreign. 

One of the plaques, with a stylised 
peacock, and the adjoining bonding limbers at 
this higher level, arc shown in Fig. 148. Next to 
it is a partial view of an attadrexl column which 
is also carved - unusual for Gujarat. The 
cannngs are eclectic, with a mixture of motifs 
taken from various sources, including 
embedded pendants. Tlie painted flovverson Bie 
jamb are also visible. 

The figures below' the sill in this 
window, and in otliers, are all shown together 
below (Fig, 149), 

Interlude 

It is useful to make a pause at this point 
in order lo review stime aspects of wixx;! carving 
as revealed by the many examples seen so far. 
These twogreal mansions at Vaso, although of 
such late a date, show very little foreign or 
colonial influence; tliere is very little admixture 
of eclectic motifs. Column struts remain free of 
composite creatures with human figures oddly 
situated and lacking integration into an overall 
design. Design and motifs largely continue to 
be traditional even though elsewhere, at the 
same time, degeneration of design was taking 
place. What this means is that one cannot date 
a building or a sh’le from the arti.stlc evidence 
atone. Certainly there has been an artistic 
development, wilh motifs getting more 
complicated and eclectic, but new and old are 
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inextricably mixed up that one cannot write 
any kind of architectural history based upon 
carvings. It seems to us that a very simitar 
situation exists itt Indian arts in general, i. e. 
one cannot completely rely upon the 
appearance Ufa particular motif, form or shape 
to positively accord it a specific date. 

The other interesting conclusion is tliat the 
craftsman obviously worked from a given and 
accepted corpus ol motifs which remained 
almost static over a period of time. A change of 
design vvas achieved by either recombining 
known motifs into new arrangements or by 
further refining and making complex a given 
motif. Genuine innovation scarcely appeared. 
The artistic tradition remained within a set 
boundary not because there was any organised 
pressure to do so. but simply because there was 
no impetus toclumge. When such im^retusdid 
come, it always came externally, tor example 
from colonial influences or Maratha nile, and 
change was then readily accepted and 
tradition overthrown without hesitation. 
Tradition was being followed not because of any 
over-riding social commitment hut because 
there was no serious alternative. 

Vadtal 

Tile town lusa vary large Swarnioarayan 
temple wilh much wotidwork, but it is not 
illustrated because the quality of carvings is 
interior. 

Cambay 

This old, historical town has, surprisingly, 
very liitle wood carving This ts probably 
because it has been in decav since at least a 

I- 

hundred and fifty years, wjtli no commercial 
regeneration even under colonial mte. The once 
rich Nawabs ot Cambay have their old palace 
which has substantial woodwork but little 
wood carving, and is hence noi illustrated. 

Umreth 

Unireth is a historical town of some fame 
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find is still thv struii)>Kold ol the Khedavat 
Brahmins; it was once wealthy and the Mfnif- 
i-Ahitiisiti oi 1761 A, O. says, " It is popularly 
kno^vn ,.. that Ahmedabad had hvo ^<>ldeii 
wings - one VadnagiU- and the other Umretlt. 
Iherc lived in these two kashas (towas) most of 
tlie bankers and wealthy merchants w'ho had 
capital of tacs. Through passage of time and 
descent of calamities both are now broken and 
scattered dust.. Vadnagar is truly a ruined 
town but Umneth. though no longer pn'isperous, 
has a great deal of surviving woodwork oitd 
much fine wix>d carving. These carvings have 
certain local peculiarittes. Many of the dcwir 
jn mbs have bases of wood carved wi th figures 
of armed guardians. Another is the larger 
variety of finely carveci door lintels. Balconies 
frequently carry winged figures and in some 
examples there are clearly religious themes such 
as GaneshOf Vishnu, ascetics, etc. Probably the 
strong Brahmin influence, as also the 
dominance of figural work as a whole, 
produced this bias. Unfortunately, shifted 
elsewhere, so that onlvexternal view could be 
studied. 

Example 

House of Bhikhabhai Shelat, Bar Pipio 

As this house was locked only the 
magnificent dix>rlinM is illustrated. In Figs. 130, 
151 one can see the lintel finest seen in Gujarat. 
The twin lintels niainlain the structural 
distinction even in the design* of the carvings 
Tihe upper one has a linear meander fitting the 
form of the timber ; the lower one has an L- 
sUaped timber vvhich pernuts a broader foliage 
springing from the comer and expanding 
upw'ards and towards the centre, iTie design 
of llie foltage is quite different from the usual 
Gujarati style : the stems over tap each other 
but also pass through the centre of flowers u'l 
an artificial manner (in the lower lintel )the 
terminations of some are li ke sprays Thm design 
is certainly foreign in irtspiration^ and Isa vein' 
fine piec^ of work. 
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The upper lintel has a composite 
creature at the coniers, plus very realistic 
elephants with trappings holding leaves. These 
dopKants are matched by two at the centre 
which flank the goddess Lakslnni seated in 
between. The lower centre-piece has an 
enshrined four-anriuJ Vishnu holding discus 
(chakra) and lotus, and flanked by female 
whisk-bearers wearing saris. It is our observation 
that the sari in Gujarati wotid carving at once 
indicaled Maraiha influence (we sl^ see more 
of them in Banxia), i. e. it is a late phenomejn>n. 
The two centre-pieces over each other are 
unusual and do not match., 

llie carv ing of the toUa (Fig. 152) is equally 
eclectic but finely executed. A most unusual 
feature is at die level of the bracket - capitals of 
the jambs : a human figure, supported on a 
lotus, virtually projects into space. The figures 
in themselves are not significant but the idea 
is. It is, of course, quite foreign to a wt'od- 
w'orking trad ition - or to any tmdition for that 
matter. These figures are ubviously ‘stuck on* 
subsequently and the nearest resemblance is to 
that of bronzes where suspended' figures do 
appear. 

Tlie two jamb bases are shown in Fig. 153 
one part has an armed retainer, the other a 
potted plant. ITguies on such bases are known 
from temple lecture, but these do not seem 

to be copies of those, not even conceptually. !t 
is simply tlie shifting of a kmnvn motif - the 
armed retiiiner - to a new locations. 

Despite some drawbacks in design, this 
doorway taken as a. whole is an tiutstanding 
example of wood carving. 

House in Tikhani Pol 

This is a small t/uidfcf whose houses, 
though, small, contain a great deal of fine wood 
carx'ing - all belonging to Brahmin f ami lies. The 
houses are not illustrated separately but as a 
group. 
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Figs, 154^ 153, 156 show a view of the 
entrancedtKTrot Hasubhai and Ugdish Bbatt's 
residence (somewhal miitred by the modem 
outer shutters added later]f. The outer jambs 
carry, instead ot tlie usual ioildi,, carved figural 


struts supporting a roof cantilever. The 
carvings on the twin lintels an> similar to others 
and need no commeiit: the centre - piece is an 
enshrined Gant^ha with grim-visaged whisk- 
bean^rs wearing saris, The two jamb bases have 
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armed retainers holding weapons in one hand 
and a bird in the other (the bird motif is copied 
from Ahmedabad). One figure has a shield, the 
other a bow slung over the shoulder. T’art of 
the base has pitted plants as motif. 

The two struts to either side are 
blatant!)' eclectic and poorly composed : Uhi 
many unrelated themes ore put together 
clumsily. One has flute-playing Krishna as the 
central motif , the other a female w-ith a chuniing 
stick and o pot on her head - obviously a milk¬ 
maid. Higher up is a seabed ascetic Vkith a rosan^ 
in one hand. One can see the Brahmanic 
influence at work. 

Fig. 157 is a close-ups of a series of 
balustrade flgures fnitm the hou.se of Somesh war 
Bhatt (locked normally). All the figures have 
religious over tones; some are of divinities which 
would otherwise only appear in ha veli-temples 
(the Baroda examples dL>cument this). It will be 
later apparent that these religious figiires are 
in fact copied from the Narasimhaji temple in 
Baroda which is near by, and thus clearly 
demonstrate how such themes travelled from 
temples to domestic houses. 

The comer of the balustrade lias triple 
flgures ( Fig. 157 ) of a four-armed Vishnu in 
the centre bearing a discus and lotus, flanked 
by males, one carrying a staff, the other a flute, 
They are r^ot well carved. They are part of the 
comer uptight which thus permits the three 
figures to app>ear on two adfoining planes. 

Fig. 158 show a range of different lintels 
In Fig. 194 there is again the image of a seated 
ascetic (it is not certain whether it is four-armed, 
in which case it would represent a divinity 
difficult to identify'). The crispness of the 
carvings stands out because of the thin coat 
of paint applied- Fig-159 liave foliage, parrots, 
and a vase. 

Importance of Vadodara as a town grew 
somewhere in the l&th century A, D., and 
became dominant after its capture from the 
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Mughals by the Marathos in 1734 and the firm 
establisliment of Gaekwad rule. As already 
explained, although BartKia came under the 
occupation of a large number of Maratha 
families, their residences, despite the great use 
of woodwork, have verv little woi>d caiv'ing. 
Even the old palaces of the Gaekwads in the 
centre of the tow'n tea I led the Sarkan'ada) are 
almtwi bare of carvings. Sterne surviving Muslim 
buildings, mduding the old Muslim palace 
known as the Bhadra, also have very little vvood 
carv'ing- It is mainly tlio residences of merchants, 
bankers and revenue-framers which co'tvtain 
significant wood carving. In addition, there are 
a few havelt-temples with much carved wood. 

Some of the characteristic feature of 
Baroda wnt>d carving are: a great use of figural 
work on balconies and struts ; an unusually 
large number i>f erotic and amorous couples; 
figures borrowed from Maratha sources^scenes 
from popular Vatshnav’ism. If one compares the 
motifs of Ahmedabad with those of Baroda, it 
will be seen how very different they are. 

Examples 

House of Siiteshwar Desai, Ghantiala 

Tliis family was a historically important 
one and hence their beginnings can 
fortunately be dated, giving valuable clues 
regarding the age of the buildings. Suresh war 
Desai was a revenue-farmer from M ugliol timi?s, 
i,e. befortt the coming of the Gaekwads in 1734, 
He was one of the four eminent citizens who 
secretly assisted the Maratha forces under Ihe 
Gaekwad to capture the city, and after their rule 
was established he became an importartt 
functionary. He built liis own large residence 
(Fig. 161) sometime around 1734 and although 
very extensive in size, the simplicity of its wood 
carving can be seen from a photograph of a 
strut taken about 1978 - fust before if was sold 
off and destroyed. The .size of the residence 
proves that it was not any shortage of funds 
which prevented more of cannings. As already 
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discus&ed was the sense of urban inseairity 
which prculuced this kind of architecture. 

Some years later -unfortunately llus date 

i 

is not known, but appears ti> be about the turn 
of the 18th century ~ the family built an 
adiotning building as an extension for 
ad mini strati ve purposes and, probably, to 
house visitors, Thtsseamd building was built 
in great magnificence with prominent wockI 
carvings, and it still survives though much 
iliiapidated. The building is rented out to petty 
tenants who have added partitions which 
obscure the original grandeur. 

Fig. ifil is a general view of the elevation, 
much weathered and disfigured by the Iron 
railing. The carvings v>n this fmntage are not 
detailed because they have greatly deteriorated, 
[fetter specimens are in the interior. 

Figs. 181,182 are general views of the area 


aniund the central courtyard. It will be noticed 
that the doors and windows an* of much lighter 
construction and without fn/las, instead the 
corners are mitred. This particular feature 
appears only tJn buildings constructed after the 
advent of the Marat has, and is probably 
borrowed from the Deccan. The relative 
plainness of the woodwork in the first floor as 
compared to the richness of the ground floor 
indicates (he status assigned to each flt>or. 
The rich divmkiiami of the first floor seen at Vast) 
is also liere tn the ground floor. The elements of 
the wvXKlwork are of the now familiar kind and 
need no comment, (The iron railing is late). The 
curvilinear uprights of the balustrade bearing 
figure are simi lar to those seen at Umreth but 
flaroda is the source for tJic design. 

Fig. 163 is a ckrse*up of the figure on the 
balustrade upright. It is rather crudely carved 
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but that coiiM be because it was the early staj^e 
ot figural work. It bean; musical instruments, 
wear archaic costumes,, and has birds on the 
shoulders remiiiLsci'nt of AhmedabU, The a>mer 
figure presents a design problem bt'cause on a 
curvilinear surface the nreeting point of can'ing 
balustrades is very aivkward: how it has been 
solved can be seen in Fig. 162. 

Fig. 164 shows details of the fully carved 
curvilinear surface of the balu.strade: here the 
Islamic pattern is reproduced on a curbing 
surface and becomes visually less ef fecti ve. The 
design of cypresses, pitted plants, and floral 
abstractions is sinrtilsir to those srjen elsewhere. 
The floral meander on the fascia board has a 
slight variation : the coils are reversed 
alternately. 

Fig 165shows the ground floor which has 
a variety of very interesting carved ceilings, 
each one deliberately made different. The 
technique of constructing such design is always 
the same : small, fretted pieces of wood are 
nailed to a background of planks, producing a 
large evenly spaced pattern resembling textiles. 
It isof Islamic derivation and isdiscu-ssed earlier. 

House of Subhash Mody, Narasimhaji Pol 

This little house has the most remarkable 
set of figural carvings of a kind found nowhere 
else in Gujarat. The figures are excellently 
carx’ed and well preserved, while some of the 
thtmies are unique. The figures on the struts are 
virtually free-standing, and should really be 
called sculpture; those on the balustrade also 
standout from their background even though 
this is curvilinear; while the upright figures are 
three - quarters in the round. 

Figures cut Struts 

These are four in number ore the ground 
floor and portray females holding musical 
instruments: a si tar, a sara ngi (Figs. 166, 167) 
(an old stringed instrument played with a bew ]; 
a drum, and a shehnai or pipe. The figures are 
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the full length of the strut i. e. about four feet 
long, and are not carved out of the strut' but 
are themselves struts somewhat resembling 
diagonal cary'atids. They rest upon elaborate 
lotuses and their crowns form the units linking 
them to die short beams they support, llie idea 
of thus boldly transforming a structural strut 
into a w‘hole human figure is a natural 
ailmination of a process already begun much 
earlier, i. e. of treating a structural member as 
a decorative piece. Iliis tendency is no doubt a 
late baixxjue- like phenomenon, and artistically 
extravagant, but there is an inner logic in the 
development which cannot be ignored. The 
artist gradually takes over from the artisan. The 
end-product is convincing in this case because 
it is iveh done. The figures retam their solidity 
and seen quite able h> carry the loads they 
support U one compares these full figural struts 
with those from the Vasa house in Ahmedabad 
I Figs. 90, 91 ), the difference will he 
immediately apparent Tliese figures are far too 
slender, with pierced portions and stand at an 
angle which does not convey the weight; here 
the opposite is true. 

However, even these figures are marred 
by small animals placed incongruously here and 
(here, quite unrelated to the main themie, and 
this is a serious defect in composition. Being 
small in sure, the)' fortunately do m>t intrude to 
much into (he visual field. The figures 
themselves ane well proportioned, with sensitive 
laces, and well arranged limbs. The hands 
holding the instruments are particularly well 
modulated. All w'ear saris characteristic of 
Maratha influence. Part of the richly carved 
hiiiurris bridging columns can be seen next to 
the figures. The cusps have become complex, 
terminating in coils and buds of a distinctly 
European character. 

Jt will be r\oticed that the colunui against 
which each strut abuts is straight (unlike tlie 
typical Gujarati free - standing column)—this 




too is due to the influence of Deccan 
ardit lecture. 

Figures on Balustrades 

There are three campositlonsy all 
Vaishnava, carved onio the curvilinear surface 
(Figs 168,169). The oentral one is crowded with 
figures (Fig, 168) but a closer examination 
reveals that there are three separate legends 
from the lives of Rama and Krishna juxtaposed 
nex t to each other in the most unusual manner. 
The central group depicts the flute-playing 
Krishna as cowherd flanked by fly-whisk 
bearers and a cow suckling a calf. To the right 
stands a single figure of Krishna holding snakes 
in his hands : a reference to the legend called 
Kalitfadamnn wherein he subdues the snake 
Kaliya. Usually this scene Ls portrayed with 
Krishna dancing on its hood, but here due to 
the riveds of the compo-sttion, it is shoivn 
differently. The group at the left depicts Rama 
enthroned with Sita seated on his left thigh - 
this is very diaracteristic pose for royalty in folk 
art, and it is nt>t meant to be ercitic. To the one 
side of Rama stands the monkey god Hanumaj\ 
a faithful devotee of hts ; at the other is 
Iwakshman witha bow' slung over his .shoulders. 
At the rear are fly-whisk bearers. 

All the figures are finely carved, despite 
the small scale, and the whole is skillfully 
comptxied. What is most unusual is to find three 
legends, peTtaming to the incarnations of 
Vishnu, all portrayed together in one 
panorama. Probably this is the only instance in 
Indian art where such a composition occurs. 

The other two balustrade cari'ings are 
duplicated, and each 5hv>w‘& a conventional 
flute-playing Krishna flanked by fly-w'hisk 
bearers. To either side a re I Ions seizing creatures 
which are not clearly identifiable. A hunting 
scene such as the latter has nothing to do with 
the Krishna legend and is certainly added 
merely to produce a greater complexity. 
Animals are scattered on the struts in the same 
spirit. 


The floral meander on the horizontal rail 
of the balustrade is very interesting; the stalks 
gradually broaden out into leaves in a style quite 
foreign to Gujarat, it looks European, mcluding 
the bmls with heads turned back. Tlie other 
meander also shows tlie same foreign character 
with birds with outstretched wings. These 
indications of strong foreign influence make it 
possible that the larger figures are also, at least 
conceptually, foreign inspired. 

Uplift Figures 

These are shown In Figs. 170, 171, 172, 
173. They represent a very lively, unusual and 
interesting set of carvings. The one at far left on 
the building (Rg. 17D) is a daring nrffkrirra scene 
in which a couple playfully tease each other. 
The male pulls at one breast of the female while 
she attempts to snatch away his Maratlia - style 
turban. Their legs are entwined. The costumes 
are Maratha. We saw only one other scene of 
such daringness, that at Vaso which is far more 
static in design. The erotidsm shown here does 
not belong to the ritual variety seen in temples 
and other examples but seems to belong to the 
world of theatre; the Maratlias are known to 
have patronised a kind of folk - theatre called 
in whtdr such scenes were common, 
and that is the inspiration for this caixting. 

Fig 171 is another erotic scene but this 
time the couple are dressed more 
aristocratically, particularly the male—he has 
(1 crown instead of a turban—and could 
possibly represent Krishna dallying with a gopi 
or milk-maid. 

The last group (Fig. 1 ^) shows a fem ale 
seated on a wicker-work stool (morha) holding 
a playful youngster. 

These four i iprlgfu figures have one novel 
charactoristic : the faces are no longer mere 
conventional masks but show personality. It is 
altogether a new kind of art of Gujarat. 

The Interior 

The interior has a few small carvings 
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around the court)’ard, but only one is shown 
because it is unusual. 

There are some carvings on the first floor 
stmts which are not illustrated as they are of 
an indifferent type. 

It is remarkable how this small 
residence displays such a wealth of rich wood 
carving; it also demonstrates the prominence 
given to figurat motifs. 

House of Panditji Narasimhaji Pol 

This residence b located a few paces 
away from the one abtwe. It is noteable for a 
range of interesting figures on the balustrade 
(Figs, 174> 175, 176). They all show the Maratlia 
influence in posture, costunre and composiKon. 
and some are closely related to the previous 
house. There is the same attempt at novelty but 
less successful. 
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Fig.232. A dcw*up vf fiaitof tb«dlUu:hed\‘Qtuititi nf tltc 
irofil yrrancLili ahtiiving t.'lL’phoDt 


Fig. 174 shows erotic couple the Mody 
house. It show.s how' certain motifs caught the 
fancy in a particular town and were 
unhesitatingly borrowed. 

Fig. 175 shows two groups depicting 
what may be called the ' loving domestic 
bliss' = ihmpati in classical literature - in 
^vhidi a husband and wife areshow'n together 
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shottfiiig <1 ratnpflni lion oiihaincd rimidst fuliH};?. 
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holili)\g hantta. It simply symbolises 
domestic leiicity and has no erotic over - tones. 
One example only is slniwn here. The a)stumes 
are Maratha. 

Fig. 176 represents a motif which we 
found repeated in a number of other Baroda 
houses: it shows a group of three hgures from 
a dance scene, Tile female iveais a frilled skirt 
and is flanked by two males, one playing a 
drum, tlie other a stringed sarangi. This kind of 
dance grouping bears no resemblance 
whatsoever to classical dance but is certainly 
related to the dance of wandering minstrels, or 
even to tamashu. 

When one examines tliese figuixs closelv, 
one cannot escape the feeling that they are 
copied from dolls. Dolls made of day and 
painted almost exaclly as these ones were once 
made in many parts of India and sold as 
curiosities. Tliey were about six inches iiigh but 
showed details quite clearly, in other words, 
wliai we ha ve lie re is not original wtx>d carv ing 
but a translation into wood from another 
medium. This would also explain the great 
difference from normal Gujarati wood carving. 

Note the fringe of carving below the level 
of the figures, h is a more elaborate version of 
the bud 'and - leaf motif we saw in Kapadvanj 
and elsewhere. This particular motif appears 
very frequently in Baroda and seems to be its 
original source within Gujarat. But as 
mentioned itsearliest appearance is in Mathura 
dated 450 A.D, 

House of Lalit Chandra Soni, Patoria Pol 

This hou.se conhnues the tradition of 
decorating the front balustrade with a 
variety of novel carving, but their clarity is 
marred by excessive paint w hich has diipped 
and flaked. 

Fig. 177 focuses on the group at the 
extreme left of the elevation, at the comer, and 
show's a warrior armed with a lance and bow, 
wearing a helmet witli a crescent on toplpartlv 


broken). It would have been unidentifiable 
were i( not for the Hanuman to one side 
(wearing a peaked helmet). This makes us 
believe that it is l^ama. The female to the other 
side is a fly-whisk bearer. The composition is 
eclectic and unrelated to any Hindu visual 
motifs. 

Fig. 178 Is the corresponding group at the 
extreme right comer which also has trio of 
religious figures. The male in the centre is tour- 
armed, carrying a mace and discus, and 
wearing the same kind of peculiar head - dress 
with a crescent - it is probably Vishnu, Hanked 
by whisk-bearers. 

In be tween these two comer figures there 
are six other groups, which too are 
convenlionally amorous, hence not ill ustrated, 
the others are. 

Fig, 179 also shows a figure wearing a 
helmet with a crescent, carrying a bow. and 
standing before a cow. The identification with 
Krishna is not certain but probable. 

Fig. 180 shows a powerful, moustachioed 
male standing beneath what looks like a canopy 
of snake-heads (the crusted painl makes 
identification difficult), flanked by a female 
whisk-bearer. It was not possible to identify the 
figure: it cannot be Krislina because he is never 
shown with a moustache. 

Fig, 181 shows a giant in regal dress 
carrying a male and female on his shoulders. 
There is a story in the MabalTharata of the huge 
Bhima carrying his brothers and Draupadi 
when they were exhausted, and this seems to 
illustrate the episode. 

Fig. 182 shows an erotic group which is 
very dynamically carved with the female 
clasping the male with her legs and virtually 
riding on liis liip. The dance-Uke pose adds to 
the liveliness, li is another example of the 
playful mithima motif. 

It will be seen hovv balustrade carvings in 
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Hnroda have become rivals in novelty ; the 
attciTipt is loseek for more divergent means of 
jTOrtraying existing motifs and of di verifying 
their details. Tliree very attracUve centre-pieces 
are shown in Fig 1S3. They are not as fussy as 
some of the Ahmedabad examples^ but show a 
relolivc simplicity of pattern which is very wel! 
distributed, with empty spaces left in between 
which enhance the contrast. The birds are also 
very effectively integrated irt the design. 

House of Magantal Gandhi, Patoria Pol 

This house is with certainty built al the 
same time as the Mody house shov^m earlier and 
some of its baJmtrade scenes are not illustrated 
as lliey are repetitive, sudi as Krishna with 
cows, Ihe remaining are mixed in cliaracter, 
some being variants of well known motifs, 
others not identifiable. 

Fig. 184 is clearly a variant of the Maratha 
ami>rous couple: the male has a drum and one 
arm around the female's shoulders white she is 
offering him a cup of wine. This kind of 
frivolous scene would normally be impossible 
in a Gujarati house, yet it, and all the others, 
appear on the houses of Gujarat merchant 
families. It is curious to find how they became 
acceptable under aristocratic Maratha 
influence. 

House of Hirabhai Parikh, Desaino Khancho, 
SulUnpura 

The three balustrade carvings shown here 
ore not new so far as the theme is concerned - 
they all portray domestic/rii/iiuim - but they are 
beautifully excctited and illustrate the general 
trend of the times. 

Fig. 185 shows the couple drinking : the 
smile on the face of die man is marvelous. 

Fig. 186 focuses on a new element: llie 
armed warrior with a shield and dagger at the 
waist embraces a female while entwining one 
leg around her. They are probably not a married 
couple but lovers. 


House of U, O. Shah, Kuberchand Khadki 

The carvings in this house reach a climax 

in eclecticism and superficial showmanship. Tlte 

faces indicate that thev are executed bv the some 
# ■ 

craftsman who did the carvings on the Mody 
house. But here the effort lobe striking has spoilt 
the composition, and although the details are 
very skillful the total effect is confusing. The 
figures are quite marred by the excessive size of 
theivings which bear no relationship to the size 
of the figures. They are illustrated in Figs. 
187,183 and no further comment Ls'^needed. 
TJiey are placed so as to mask beam - ends. 
Anodier entertaining figure from the top of a 
strut is showTi in Fig. 189 wjiidi is of an ascetic. 

Haveli Temple, Narasimhaji Pol 

This IS a famous temple in Ban>da, built 
around 1800 A. D., by a Vaishnava family with 
the surname Patikh; the descendants not only 
maintain it but also live on it.s first floor. It is 
one of the larger temples in size and has the 
typical domestic character in its architecture. 
Its carvings display both religious and secular 
themes in tlie flgural work plus it has a very 
fine rongeof struts. Unfortunately, thecarvingp 
facing the south side - the rainy side - have 
deteriorated due to the climute and lack of 
maintenance. The main carvings are on the 
elevations; the interior Is insignificant. 

Figs, 190, 191 show genera! view of tlie 
building. The second floor is a later addition. It 
will be noticed how the open balcony is very 
common in tlie Baroda region, as apposed to 
the more northern parts of Gujarat. This style 
represents the earlier tradition of architecture. 

Carvings of the Front Elevation 

These are mainly on struts which spring 
from attached columns in the wall, on the 
balcony abtwe, and the figurat struts of the first 
floor. 

Figs. 192, 193 are vTet\ts ^f the shruls of the 
ground floor: all are of different designs except 
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sh'uts, Fig. 193 has a very finely 
exeaited composite beast design with 
an elephant head. The wings are 
delicately indicated by shallow relief. 
Note the capitals of the attached 
columns : they aie all of Eunopean 
design, proving that by this date 
foreign influence in the arts had 
already become very' strong. 

Figs. 194,195 are views of some 
of the figural stmts of the first floor 
(others are not shown). They are 
clumsily carved divine mus tdans, far 
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two: even those with floral patterns 




are not the same. The reason seems 
to be ihai since tire quantity of 
iv<HnJ work meant to be can'od ivas 
large, overall sup>ervisi.Dn could not 
be demanding and many carvers 
were left to produce variant designs 
merely keeping to general 
prescriptions and sizes. One of tlie 
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inferior to the beauty of the burmij' next to them. 
Obviously different craftsmen were at work. 

Figs.195 is one of the balustrade figures: 
they are of average quality and are only shown 
because they occur on a ha veli-temple, a class 
of building no seen much so far. 

Carvings of the South Elevation 

This is a long frontage witli much carved 
woodwork but weathering has affected most 
of it so that relatively less is illustrated here. The 
balustrade has some curious motifs. 

The relatively inferior quality of some of 
the carvings on this temple is not an isolated 
phenomenan: die same thing was observed in 
the great Swaminarayan temple at 
Alunedabad. 'Iliese semi ^ public buildings sliow 
an inferior workmanship when compared to 
purely private residence, and there must be a 
reason for this. It seems that m alt such cases, 
the client not being an individual or even an 
individual family, but a group, the degree of 
personal attention must have been inevitably 
slack, resulting inferior work. Further, the 
appreciation of what constitutes good quality 
would be equally vague, a group dientele. 

House of Babubhat Shroff, Mehta Pol 

This last example from Baroda 
illustrates a variation on a, by now, well known 
theme : namely the Islamic type of carved 
balcony. The Qorai patterns show grapes, 
expresses, branching foliage, etc., and these may 
be compared vrith the example from Umreth. 
Both seem to be by the same craftsman. 

Dabhai 

Dabhoi is a very ancient town once called 
Darbhavati founded abouL the 10th century' 
A. D., and the fortified walls still exist. But the 
town itself has completely lost its grandeur and 
wealth. It was already ruinous in the I8th 
century during the Maratha attacks. As a result, 
the houses are small and insigniheant but there 
survives a considerable amount of finely carved 
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w'oodwork of a late date when edectidsm was 
ran^pant, Among the peculiarities of Dobhoi 
carvings are figural struts bearing horses in 
large size, and a large number of ascetic - like 
small figures dispersed variously. 

House of S. A. Shah, Vakilno Bangto 

This house was locked, so that only 
externa! ^'iews could be obtained. The balcony 
has the most extraordinary motifs executed in 
a most extraordinary Style seen nowhere else. 
Here, on a fiat balustrade, appear carvings with 
Hindu themes (usually they ^vere Islamic), The 
carving cover the available space fully in an 
evenly distributed manner reminiscent of 
tapestry, with figures embedded within floral 
patterns. It is an original work and of a high 
quality, The other careings on live elevation are 
less fine. 

Fig. i% is a view of the front elevation. 
There are carvings on the balustrade, on the 
fada board underneath, on die struts of ground 
and first flout, and on die fawHints. The attadied 
columns are obviously of European design and 
reveal the late date of the building, probably 
the same as the Baroda haveli * temple of about 
1800 A. D, 

Figs. 197, 198, 199 are close-ups of the 
balustrade: there are three scenes. In Fig. 197 
the male figure could be Krishna holding in one 
hand, what looks like, a double'headed stick, 
pc^ibly used inthet^m/w-msfolk dance. Wltat 
the other hand holds is not clear. The flanking 
females bear fly-whisks, and have cows to either 
side. The foliage swirls behv'een the figures but 
does not confuse the compositioa 

Fig, 198 shows the second panel with 
Vishnu in his incarnation as Narasimha ithe 
man-lion) ripping open the bowels of diedemon 
Hiranyaka^ipu. The lion-aspect is, howev-er, 
not brought out by any artistic symbol. To either 
side stand attendants, and beyond them winged 
composite beasts. The latter do not belong to 
the legend but are merely space filters. 
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Fig. 199 has a scene which 
is a iiltk' obscure. The central 
i'tgurc is a four - armed 
moustachroed mate holding a 
spear and pussihle stylised drum^ 
and is seated upon a tiger f or is il 
a lion?) - which would identify 
him as Shiva. To the left are tw'o 
men blowing a conch and a 
trumpet, with flowing hair. On the 
other side an unidentifiable 
figure -possibly a female - and a 
four-armed Ganesha holding a 
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rosary and weapons. Ganesha 
belongs to the Shaiva mythology 
and reirdoroes the identification of 
the central figure. But if so, it is a 
Shiva never thus portrayed 
elsewhine. 

The facia board below the 
balustrade has four plaques of great 
interest. 

Fig. 2(XJ is dearly the female 
goddess Purga standing on the 
corpse of Shiva (the snake around 
his neck is visible), holding in one 
of its four arms a severed head, m 
































^mither it swiird^ the rvniciinmg hands arc free. 
Two lu)ns flank her. She has flowing hair and 
her longue protrudes in the accepted manner. 
Tile whole composition is full of vitality, 

Fig.2(}1 is of a four - armed goddess 
Lakshmt attended by the usual twin elephants. 

Fig. 2(.12 portrays Durga again, riding on 
her vehicle, the lion, bearing aloft weapons 
including a ,swt>rd;she inclinedramaticallv to 
the right and an atlendarti stands as a 
aiunterfuil to llie movement Tliiscomposiiion 
is also artistically very fine. 

Fig. 203 is not dearly identifiable, but is 
a-rtainly an armed goddess. 

In the above, we find themes fram two 
opposing traditions ; the Vaishnava and lire 
Shaiva, and that is quite unusual. 

The figural struts arc of inferior quality 
and hence not illustrated. 

Miscellaneous Carvings 

Horse Struts from House of Champak C, 
Shah. Shrimali Vaga 

(Fig 204)-Given the search for novelty, 
it was almost to be expected that slni Is such as 
these would appear. Thev are iiei’er the less 
interesting and well done, fhe riders on these 
galop ping steeds are bent forward close to the 
manes asbefibexperienced horsemanship. Rjth 
riders represent soldiers lu'lding muskeLs of 
ancient design - note the cur\'ed slocks. The 
bridle is broken in one case and looks like a lance 
but it is not. The horses themselves are fairly 
well carved and the whole composition is 
pleasing. This moKf appears nowhere else in 
Guiarat. 

Winged Figures 

Fig. 205 shows a very different kind of 
figural strut. Tlie Ftgureluisbea»me reduced to 
an abstraction; the limbs are rounded and 
flowing, and match the robe which has flown 
mio a pure form, producing a very striking 
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effect of monumentality, it is the protruding 
wings (bn^ken in one ca.se) whicli disturb tlie 
design. We shall see a similar design in a 
historical example from Broach. 

Dholka 

Dhotka was never a town of any great 
importance; it was once a garrison town 
bordering Faurashtra and today has mediocre 
architecture and lUlle wood carving. TIk' main 
wood carvings here are in the great 
Swaminarayan temple Rg. ZUtV which arc much 
finer than of Ahmedabad ; and in some 
private residence. But there is nothing typical 
of D!>olka. 

The Swaminarayan Temple 

In keeping with the tradition of all 
bwaminarayan (einples, the wood carving Is 
very ornate, eclectic, over-decorated with 
mixed motifs, but in this case tlie details and 
execution are individually superb. The 
principal carvings are on the struts Figs. 207, 
208 and capitals, of which there are many 
arranged in a long row in the main hall for 
pilgrims (Fig. 206), The mass view of these 
eoIumnsanJ struts is magnificent. The designs 
seen from the side are often different from those 
seen in fnnil we havesornetknes illustrated lioth 
views and sometimes only one. 

Fig. 21)9 show the composite beast, partly 
elephant, partly lii>n aiid partly bird whicli is a 
favourite motif in this temple. The carving has 
nt^w become sensuoiis with niimerou.s moulded 
surfacesand deep vhol lows. The frontal portion 
has a medley of motifs each perfect in 
themselves hut somew'hat confusing as a 
composition. At the bottom is a winged kneeluig 
figure with a stylised snake between the legs 
and is certainly Garuda, the mythical vehicle 
bird of Vishnu. At the top Is a seated figure 
holding a lotus which cannot be identified. 
Between Ihem is a contusing elfustcm of plants 
lacking unity of design. 
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Ftgsi, 2 to, 211 show frontal views of 
another strut in which one sees an even greater 
mixture of motifs. Atthetopisa mace- wielding 
Hanuman ; just below the gaping jaws of a 
mythical beast spouting foliage ; and a! the 
bottom a moustachioed Garuda. 

Fig. 212 hasa novel strut design; onarmed 
retainer with a sword and shield, wearing a 
Rajasthani head-dress. 

Figs. 213,21 i show dose-ups of column 
capitals and bracket capitals of which there are 
a great variety. They carry a single main motif 
finely executed and are very goc^ designs. The 
main motif is flanked by receding planes whith 
emphasiifes the former. In Fig. 213 there is a 
composite beast excellently carved given the 
minute scale; in Fig, 214 is a miniature battle 
scene between men and demons. 

Two very elegant carvings from the 
capitals an? shown in Figs. 213 and 214. The 
manner in which part of the ornament overlaps 
downwards across the projected edge of the 
comice is sjperbty done, FtnaHy, a stone carving 
from the base of one of the columns is also Aisible. 
Two lions share a single head; this detail is very 
ancient, appearing in Buddhist art. At the 
bottom is a conventional graha or monster 
copied temple archi tectum where they abound. 

House of Bipin Vyas, Unda Fada 

In this house are a set of very unusual 
balustrade panels (Figs. 215, 216, 217) carved 
with floral patterns of West Asian design, 
formed with plain wood borders so that they 
resemble framed pictures. 

Tlroach 

Broach was famous in ancient times for 
being the port through which goods were 
exported and imported between Gujarat and 
West Asia:^ it was known to the Greeks and 
Romans as Uarugaza. Due to the silting of the 
river channel, trade declined, and the town 
gradually decayed and nevernecovered. It was 


for some lime under direct rule of the East India 
Company and that would explain how so 
many foreign, hybrid motifs entered into the 
sphere of wood carvings. There are, however 
traditional examples also. (Fig, 218) 

Hazicfi-temple oi Ranchodji, Dholani 

Tliis temple is about 150 years old, 
belonging to tlie Vaashnava sect and has a very 
fine set of balustrade carvings in good condition 
. not quite ruined by the point recently applied. 

Fig, 219 is a comer group of three sep*»rate 
figures. The central ojie depicts the mythical 
Garuda, the bird-like vehicle of Vishnu, in 
anthropomorphic form with wings, subduing 
a snake. The flanking female figures bear 
rosanes and flowers. All figures stand below 
arched w^readts and stand on elaborate btuses. 

Fig. 220 is a four-armed male again with 
an elephant at the feet, the objects in the upper 
arms are Identical with the previous one but in 
reverse order, the tower objects are idendcal. 
Tliis must, then, be Indra, The figures of Indra 
and Indranj are to the either side of a dgure 
(shown next) which is Justin line with the main 
entrance and thus has enhanced importance. 
It is another four - armed figure, male, in which 
the upper arms hold a flowery arch or tonina 
overhead, the lower the rosary and pot of nectar 
with a bull at thefeet-This is usually the vehicle 
of Shiva but as none of tlie other signs confinn 
it, such an identifEcation seems quite improbable. 
What it probably represents is 'Ranchod|j' 
htm^lf * another name for Vislmu who frees 
men from their 'debts’ to mankind. This main 
figure at the entrance with two deities to either 
side thus makes up a trio of three prominent 
deities. The two Indras then function as 
subordinate deities. 

All the figures shovvn above share some 
interesting and common characteristics. They 
are very slender in proportion-unusual in 
Gujarati fjgural word-and stand in dance-like 
poses of great elegance, except for the three 
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main deities who are more stiffly carved. This 
distinction is intended to emphasize their 
identity, i.e. dance^like poses are of the Jesser 
[jeings, the more formal stance being that of 
gods, The gods have sashes which go over the 
anri-sand before the legs; the others Itave sashes 
which twist between the bent legs. These minute 
but significant variations in compoedion 
indicate that the craftsman who carved them 
was more conscious of the classical tradition 
and introduced these subtleties deliberately. The 
IV hole approach is quite different from the more 
folk - like attitude se«i elsewhere. One has to 
compare the canTugsof the Narasimhaji temple 
(also Vaishnava - Fig, 195) with this one to see 
the enomn oos d if ference. 

Temple of Ramji Chunarvad 

This is a tiny temple containing an 
almost bizarre kind of wood carving, 
especially on the main entrance door. T1ie 
carvings arc in very flat relief located in most 
unusual parts of the wood^vork, namely on 
jambs, ledges and battens, and all of it is figural. 
The designs are crude, sometimes limbs are 
tw'isted and compressed Into awkward 
positions, proclaiming them as the work of a 
pure village carpenter. Yet, they are full of 
interest on account of a wealth of siKial details 
and the archaic character of the costumes and 
implements. It is as if one were seeing a ver>' 
ancient, primitive and original stage in wood 
carving, 

The entrance dotu was illustrated in the 
Art in Indushy Monograph Series published 
in 19S5, claiming that it dates from the 17th 
century ■ which is quite conjectural 

Ftg, 221 is a general view of the entrance 
d oor (the wicket gate partly obscuring it is late). 
It has twin jambs fully carved from top to 
bottom with indi\'idual figures set within an 
arch and columns, each separated by a Floral 
abstraction. Vertical lines of beading demarcate 
the rows of figures. The verfica] battens of the 


shutter (also called stiles) are similarly carved 
with individual figures separated by rosettes. 
The horizontal ledges, on the other hand, have 
narrative scenes with small figures crowding 
the spaces. The cusped arch above and lintel 
carry more figures. While it is tempting to 
illustrate all the figural work, due to space 
shortage, only the most interesting are shown. 

Fig, 223 is one of the figure from the outer 
jambs: all figure like (his of them ate females 
holding various musical instrumients carved 
to a much smaller scale than the figures 
themselves. Tliey wear a skirt wliich divides in 
the middle revealing the legs, and carry pots 
on the heads 

Figs. 224, 225, 226 are figures from ihe 
inner jambs : all are males holding various 
implements such as a sword and shield, or a 
ke^e - drum. They w^ear a shorter skirt and are 
becrowned. The male and female figures, 
though in adjacent ranks, are not related to each 
other functionally. 

Fig. 227 is the narrative scene. In Fig., 228 
Rama seated on a throne, receives Hanuman 
and attendants. Note hoiv die tail of the monkey 
god winds around the rivet of the ledge so that 
the composition is not disturbed. 

House of Ratacilal Mohanlal Shah, Haji Khan 
Bazar 

This residence lias a great amount of w'ood 
car\'ing but most of it is somewhat inferior and 
strongly influenced by European eclecticism- 
hence not illustrated. What is, however^ shown 
is the magnificenl main entrance door (Figs 
229, 230), It will be at once apparent that the 
design Ls wholly European both in concept and 
in details, except for two small features. One is 
the beading; the other the recessed planes of 
the centre-piece on the lintel. 

House of Chunilal G. Tralsawala, Chhipvad 
Road 

This is another of those houses heavily 
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influenced by cclfctic Eumpean influence; the 
carv'ings are shuwn because tlu*y are above 
average in «]ua]ity anti goivl speciinenij of (liis 
kind of work ( Figs. 231, 232^ 233 1 

Fig, 231 is a part view al the front frieze 
adorned with a grotesque bird grasping a 
necklace in its beak. 

Fig. 232 is a ciose-up of part of the 
attached column of tlie front veranda. 

Fig, 233 is a close-up of pari of Ihe 
entrance door jamb; it shows a rampant lion 
enchained amidst foliage. 

House of Ishwarbhai V. Jadhav Oelhiwalan 
Khancho 

Th is house has been partitioned between 
tenants and some of the views are from different 
parts of the frontage. II is remarkable how, 
amidst so much European influence, this gem 
of a traditional work {with some minor 
exceptions) was executed. 

Fig. 234 shows part of the elevation. 'Tire 
frieze now has both the typical features usually 
seen separate, namely the row of elephant- 
heads and tlte row of droplets. The beam ends 
at the right have broadened out into massive ’ 
heads' below which are ntucli smaller capita Is 
and are not h’picaliy Gujarati but common in 
Broach. Fig. 235 is a close * up of board above 
the fneze.The floral scroll has crossed tendrils 
in reversed curves, terminating in buds - the 
whole being a very beautiful design, Svmiething 
very similar appears on tJie door lintels. 

Fig. 236 is the view of the door lintels. 
Tlrere are in all four horizontal ranges of design. 
Uppermost is a thin band of bonding timber 
with a dog - tooth fringe. Below it is the upper 

Fi]r.24U The carvin;^ mIhiws a wef^llh j}(.>ciiii!Hflrir {Mtlvnifw 
iend plants in !i curving balcony. The stmfc* «e lyptcal oJ 
Cu]ardl but llh.' paitjds In bctwWn have ci piitrevd d«$ign 
which dinwe Islamic stiurcis. The lom railing is cohinial 
Thin meial harsnl ihc wtnciqw below juv imlwnitt.1 form 
JBfflL 
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lintel carved with a Floral pattern similar, but 
more intricate, to the facia board ; the buds are 
more complex, The loxver lintel has I he 
iradttlODjal vase as otMitre-pioce within recessed 
planes and Stinie blank space followed b)’ a hit 
of scroll. Further belovk' is part of the bracket - 
capital of the jamb and a single scroll. All the 
floral patterns are superbly designed and finely 
carved, and produce an overall harmony 
together with the facia board. 

Fig. 237 is a port of lire equally beautiful 
carved kmding timber m the front verandah. 
Here the pattern consists of flora) medallions 
resembling European work but still matching 
previous patterns 

Fig. 238 shows the caix'ed w'Otiden bases 
of the door jambs| the>'may be compared with 
ba<>es seen at Umreth, Each base is split into two 
parts to conform to the twin jambs they support, 
and the design of each part is different. 

Fig, 239 is the ww>den base itf verandah 
columns. Wooden bases to such exposed 
columns are never found in the rest of Gujarat 
: they appear only in Broach and Surat for 
reasons which an? not dear. Ptissibly stone (the 
usual material) was dtfficu It to procure in these 
siiuthem ports. The design basically copies 
stone carving except of the birds at the comers, 

Surat 

Surat, the U>wn best known to European 
Iravellers and hence much described, was 
almost totally destroyed in a major fire in the 
year 1837 A. D. What was re-built thereafter 
w'as also very often m timber but no longer in 
the tradiSonal style, instead, adopted and a 
debased Bombay' style with meager and 
inferior earning was used. These ore, therefore, 
not illustrated. There is, however, one 
outstanding example of wiK'd carving w’hich is 
described below, 

Otintamani Porsvanath Jain Temple, Shahpur 

This richly carved temple interior is 
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illustrated in the Census volume referred to 
earlier, and its date is given as 1540 A. D. The 
refjort states that the woodwork once belonged 
to an even earlier temple from which it was 
salvaged and llc^ins^a)Jedhe^e This information 
was confirmed by the local trustees of the 
temple. If this were to be accepted, then it would 
mean that we have here one of the earliest 
surviving specimens of Gujarati woodwork. 
This wotKiwork is certainly very impressive but 
unfortunately it is mostly copies of designs in 
stones, particularly the columns of the main 
hall. 

The plan of the temple is different from 
the usual haveii-temples : there is a large 
columned hall wth a finely painted wooden 
ceiling, leading to the shrine which is enclosed 
by a carved wooden screen; around the shrine 
is a drcumambulatory p>assage along whose 
sides are small carved wooden niches 
containing images of the 24 jinnsv 

Photography is by and largo forbidden 
within this temple, especially of any of the 
images, and we were fortunate in being given 
restricted permission. All of the wo(*dwork is 
very colourfuliy painted which, in the subdued 
light, looks very attractive. 

The columns |the columns themselves are 
not shown, being copies of stone work) are 
enclosed within intricately carved niches with 
arches and numerous mouldings, and 
represent courtiens holding various implements 
of dieir o^ice. Some of the tnnages are not carved 
but painted onto a portion of blank surface left 
for the purpose on the column and this is the 
most unusual technique where the miniaturist 
and the woodcarve work together. In another 
variant, the attached columns at the sides of 
the hall have no carvings at all but are painted 
with a series of figures. It is of the flule^playing 
Krinshna very finely executed. 

Saurashtra 

As already mentioned, Saurashtra has 


never had much vvotxlwork due to scarcity of 
supplies, its place was taken by stone and 
stucco, the latter material being used for 
decorative purposes. However, a certain 
prestige remained associated with wood 
carvings and these appeared in a fragmentary 
and intermittent manner in odd locations. It 
could be observed that almost all of such wood 
carving displa yed strong western influence and 
not being of the same quality as what we have 
so far seen; it is shown in cmly a few outstanding 
examples. In other words, 5aura.shtra cannot 
be described according to towns, but only 
according to scattered examples. 

Examples 

Jharokhas from Bhuj Palace: 

Here the decoration is divided between 
woodwork and stucco. The traceried 
parapets, the smaller grilled windows are in 
stucco, the cantilevered supports of the jharokha 
are in stone, and only the pierced screens of the 
latter are in wood. The jharokha may he 
compared with those of Palanpur Fig. 240 and 
Radbanpur in order to see the difference in 
materials. 

Woodwork from Palace of Fateh Muhammad, 
Patwad! Nako, &huj; 

Fateh Muhammad was a great military 
commander of the Hindu ruler of Bhuj (Kutch), 
and this sumptutnus palace was built abouHTfJS 
A. D. It has remarkable stucco (iecorations 
externally; internally there is carved woodwork. 

Halvad Palace in Dhrangadhra State ; 

The rulers of this state built the older 
palace at Halvad in the 16lh century but many 
parts were added later; the examples of 
woexiwork shown are of this later date. The 
woodwork is obviously copied from North 
Cuiarat and is of the less intricate variety. There 
are magnificent w ooden screen in the first floor, 
meant for women to look, (hou^ without being 
seen. The fretwork design is quite 
uncharacteristic of Gujarat. 




Fig.24L On*; ol tin; imoit liHXiriiDvt' ilvxu* tn Gujaial, fhe fHiter jjitnb ia carvrti for part ol the way. This door has twin 
lollafi, thit upper ora.' haseltpliiUrts- Ihtf twin tintrls haveelepitants wJlli tuliagif arid thek>iver lintel have vvin^ed hgures 
with trumpet. 


Strut (roiti house of Char^ndas Swaly^ 
Mundia: 

The Swaly family is an old, histoncat one 
which once had close trading and 
adminsitrative contacts with East Africa, 
particularly Zanzibar where they had 
established themselves. Their house has 
borrowed many features from abroad, and in 
this detail we find a magnificent example of a 
European de^gn translated into a local system. 
The structural details of the woodwork are 
typically Gujarati, with capital, bracket-capital 
and strut fomiing the system, but each member 
has been tratvsfdrmed. The shaft of the column 
is plain; the capita! copies stone carving from 
Europe, as does the extended arm of the 
bracket-capital. The S-form of the strut is alsi> 


basically Giiiarati but the details of the carving 
are wholly European, and it is tntenesting to see 
how the indigenous craftsman has adjusted to 
the boiTo^ving. It Is not dear how such strong 
European influence m a plastic material could 
develop; there were no actual cxamplEs to copy, 
i. e. there were, then, no European buildings in 
Saurashtra where such designs could be seen 
and imitated. Probably plaster casts were 
in\ported initially as mod els, tn order to produce 
stucco designs which were common in 
Saura-shtra, and some of them were then copied 
in wood. In other words, it is stucco decoration 
which IS the actual source of such foreign 
dengres. 

Miscellaneous Door from Mahuva (Fig. 231) 
This is one of the most decorative doors 
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seen by u& in Gujarat: the design is of a later 
dale and eclectic but the overall effect is not 
unpleasing. Snme of its peculiarities are the 
following* The outer |amb is carved for part of 
the way^ and both basi^ are carved. There are 
twin io/lfls, the upper one having elephants 
reminiscent of Nadiad. The twin lintels have, 
in the upper range elephants and foliage - but 
quite different to that of Ahmedabad -tile lower 
winged figures with trumpeb, and a Ganesha 
with female attendants. The floral patterns are 
not as well done as those seen earlier. One can 
see throughout Saurashtra that there is no teal 
indigenous repertoire of wood carving styles or 
motifs ‘ all are borrowed. 

If one lakes an over^view of all the 
illustrations, what appears striking is'a basic 
unity in the designs of wood carving in Gujarat 


- barring the few foreign - inspired examples. 
This could have occurred only if there had 
previously ejosted an overall unity of wood - 
working as a whole and of carpentry in 
particular. And one is justified in positing that 
the centre for such a unified tradition lay in 
North Gujarat from where it was diffused 
elsewhere. If this is the case for one kind of craft, 
namely wood carving, one may also be entitled 
to posit a similar difhision for the other plastic 
art, namely stone carving, for the two are not 
quite unrelated. The experience gained in 
studying wood carving may then serve to prove 
that stone carving also began in North Gujarat. 
If one seeks to further pin'-point the area from 
where this art must have originated, then it 
must have been the area around Patan (ancient 
AnahiUapur) which was the first important 
capital of Gujarat. 
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GLOSSARY 


Ap&ara 

h 

h 

A celestial damsel who resides in the sky. 

Asan 

¥ 

A seat with back resL 

Attached colutmi 


Additional verhcle column which is embedded three 
quarters within a wall 

AshJar masonry 

n 

i 

The short upright boarding in garret which cuts off the acute 
angle between tire roof and the floor. 

Battens 

n 

A long Hat strip of squared timber or metal used forctainping 
the boards of a door etc. 

Bharni 


A peioe of v^ood placed on the top of pillar to support beam. 

Bhadra 


A gentlemen. 

Bonding timbre 


A horoumtal wooden member embedded fltish with a wall 
and connected with other similar members to hold masonry 
together. 

Baroqae 

1 

i 

Highly ornate and extravagant architecture. 

Balustrade 

1 

A railing sup ported by balusters which fornui an omamenbl 
parapet to a balcony. 

BeJ-td 


Black protecting coating of oil applied on wood. 

Bhakti 


Devotion to the God. 

Bracket capital 


An additional piece of wood inserted between the capital 
and shaft of a column 

Bhang 


Intoxicating beverage drunk by some religious sect 

Capital 


The head or cornice of a pillar. 

Cantilevered balcony 


A bakony supported by tong bracket or beam etc. projecting 
from a wall 

Chakra 


Discus. 

Chawk ; 


An mtemat, central courtyard. 
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Column 

CorintkiAii c^pitat 

Dajtya 

Dampali 

Daxidlya-ras 


DdTshan 

Dhoti 

Divankhtinij 
Facia boarff 
Frieze 

Gajadanta 

Ganesha 

Garblia-griha 

Caroda 

Gaud 

Gavaksha 

Ghar-derasar 

Ghagra 

Churtgaru 

Gopi 

Craha 

Gum 

Haveii 

Havelj lemple 


Holi 

fall 

Janib 

* 

] harokha 
foist 


An upright cylindncal piUar often slightly tapering and 
usuaJly supporting an entabaltire or acch. 

Of an order characterized by ornate decoration and flared 
capital with rows of acantltus leaves etc. 

A demon. 

Husband and wife. 

A folk dance of Gujarat performed by males and (iemalcs 
moving in clockwise and anticlockwise circles respectively 
at the same time with wooden or metal sticks in thc^ hands. 

The moment when devotees see tlie diety In a slirine. 

A loinciolh worn by male Hindus 
A reception room. 

A long flat surface of wood covering the ends of rafters. 

A tand of carving between column capitals and balustrade 
of a running balcony. 

A round peg. 

The elephant headed Hindu diety. 

Sanctum sanctorum. 

A mystica] bird vehicle of the God Vishnu. 

A female diety. 

A window (Its literal meaning is cow's eye) 

A domestic shrine in jain house. 

A skirl worn by ladies, 

JingUng bell. 

Efevotce of Lord Shri Krishna. 

Planet conjunctions symbolised by demon mask 
A religious head. 

A large residential mansiort 

A temple designed like a residential house where deity of 
worship is Krishna, The family tending deity also resides 
in the same building, 

A festival of colours, 

A screen with mesh. 

A side post of a doorway, window or fueplace, 

A ceremonial balcony from which the ruler appears beioie 
his citizens on special occasions. 

Each of 3 series of panalleJ supporting beams of timber used 
in floors, ceilings etc. 
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Kalash 
Kama It 

Kamandalu 

Khadkt 

Kinnaia 

Kumbhi 

Linlel 

Makara 

Malvan 

Mandapa 

Marha 

Naga 

Nagin 

Nagaraheth 

Odhnj 

Ordo 

Ofiri 

Otlo 

Parsal 

Pado 

Pol 

Piua 

Purlin 


Purna-ghata 

Fratihara 
Pushti Marg 
Raveahi 
Rakshak 
Ratikrida 


A tiase. 

An arched panel inserted between the upper portions of 
cotutnn. 

Earthen^ tvooden or metal water pot of an ascetic made up 
from gourd or metal with a handle for serving water. 

An entrance hall used either as a shop or as a place to receive 
clients or as a workshop by artisans. 

A celestial body who is expert in music and dance. 

A stone or wooden base of a pillar. 

Horizontal supporting member above the door-frame. 

A mystical creature often depicted with a snout or trunk. 
A village shime. 

A hall in front of die shrine of a Hindu temple. 

Wicker work stool. 

A mythical snake (mak), 

A mythical snake (female), 

Town mavor. 

A half sari tucked at waist and wrapped above only. 

A nwruj specially rear room. 

A verandah 

A front portion consistirig of a front verandah. 

A front room. 

A cluster of houses. 

An urban arrangement where one can enter from one or 
two guarded entrancaes to ciiLster of houses. 

Suburb. 

A wooden member used to support rcMftng rafters. While 
the latter are inclined parallel to the slope, the formei ate 
horizontal. The flying purlin is one which rests not on 
masonry cross walls, but on smail struts projecling h;tow 
the eaves. 

A vase of plenty • an auspicious symbol carried on door 
lintels. 

A door guardian. 

A sect founded by Vallabhacharya. 

The inner verandah next to the courtyard- 
Forest giant. 

Errotic love-play.. 
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Sari 


A garment worn by women. 

Sarangj 


A musical instrument with strings. 

Sardufa 


Partly elephant partly lion and partly bird. 

Shaf^ 


A siender column. 

Shikhara 


The spire-like crowning part of a Hindu temple. 

Sompura 


TraditionaJ temple-buitdens and stone-carvers. 

Sojala 


A mezzanine floor for women overlooking the central 
courtyard. 

Strut 


Support-hold in place or strengthen by an upright, diagonal 
support. 

Suthar 


A caste of carpenters. 

Sutradhar 


Origiitated from Sanskrit. One who works by holding the 
strings, he set out the measurements in architecture. 

Tamaahfl 


A kind of folk theatre. 

Tambur 


A musical instrument 

Tolla 


A large wooden peg driven into the wall. 

Toran 


Wreath of fiowers, leaves etc. for decoration on festive 
occasion. 

Tribhanga < 


Bent at three places or joints. 

Turaga 

■ 

A horse-peg, a wall peg fashioned into the form of a rampant 
horse in half exit body. 

Vada 


A duster of houses of same conunmuty. 

Vaniya 


Baniya. 

Vidyadhara 

1 

Heavenly musicians. 

Vyala 

Yaksha 

4 

m 

A composite beast, partly lion, partly bird, partly elephant 


Mythical tree-spirit. 
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